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FORZWOBD 


In  these  days  of  much  tabulation  and  graphical  representa- 
tion, even  the  more  intangible  entities,  such  as  social  forces 
including  education,  have  with  much  profit  been  subjected  to 
the  processes  of  exact  measurement.  Many  areas  in  the  United 
States  have  already  been  intensively  surveyed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  set  forth  clearly  their  educational  excellences  and  defici- 
encies. In  Ontario,  however,  this  method  has  not  as  yet  been 
widely  applied  and  it  was  thought  that  Ottawa— a  city  with  a 
special  claim  on  the  interest  of  all  Canadians— vould  provide  a 
field  well  suited  to  a  pioneer  effort  along  these  lines. 

The  absence  of  a  similar  canvass  of  other  Ontario  centres, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  to 
gather  the  necessary  data,  render  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
that  comparative  work  at  once  w  interesting  and  so  significant. 
Certain  tables  have,  however,  been  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
containing  some  facts  relating  to  two  other  cities.  One  of  these 
is  Hamilton,  a  city  with  approximately  the  same  population  as 
Ottawa ;  the  other  its  London,  Ontario,  which  has  a  Public  School 
enrolment  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Ottawa. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  a  survey  of  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  city  should  be  undertaken  at  the  present  time. 
The  movement  for  a  greater  Ottawa  has  been  gaining  headway ; 
the  desire  for  the  formation  of  a  federal  district  is  taking 
poeseaswn  of  the  public  mind;  the  proposal  has  already  been 
endorsed  by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  of  Ottawa  and  Hull; 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Plan  C/ommission'  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Before  any  definite  steps  are  taken  towards  a  reconstruction 
of  the  city,  its  educational  assets  and  requirements  should  form 
a  determinant  in  the  problem,  quite  as  vital  and  important  as 
the  architectural,  transportation,  or  industrial  factors.  The 
consummation  of  this  impending  change  in  the  capital's  status 
will  be  fraught  with  revolutionizing  effects  upon  its  educational 
system.  It  will  mean  a  transfer  from  provincial  to  federal 
control.  The  local  administration  will  possess  greater  freedom 
than  at  present  to  adapt  its  course  to  local  needs.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  closely  articulated  with  all  the  other  educational 
interests  and  activities  of  the  larger  federal  body. 
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Some  of  the  suggestiong  and  recommendationti  contained  in 
the  following  pages  have  been  made  with  this  federal  control 
in  mind.  They  would  otherwise  be  quite  impracticable  and 
meaningless. 

Owing  to  space  limitations  and  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
certain  information,  the  present  work  will  be  confined  to  an 
examination  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa,  after  a  brief  glance 
at  the  field  a«  a  whole. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  piade  here  of  the  invaluable 
aid  rendered  by  all  the  school  officers  in  90  readily  throwing 
open  their  various  departments  for  inspection,  and  by  many 
government  officials  in  supplying  data  from  their  records.  Many 
suggestions  have  also  been  received  from  surveys  and  reports 
to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  throughout. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OEOORAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND. 

Wheih«r  education  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to  promote 
the  fullest  adaptation  to  environmen.,  or,  better,  as  an  effort 
to  render  man  master  of  his  environment,  it  is  important  to 
have  »»ome  idea  oi  just  what  those  circumstances  and  conditions 
are  with  which  he  is  destined  to  (grapple.  Accordingly  it  has 
seemed  advisable  at  the  outset  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
city,  the  schools  of  Which  dr,e  to  be  the  chief  concern  of  the 
following  chapters. 

Ottawa,  the  social  and  political  capital  of  Canada,  has  grown 
up  on  the  reputed  site  ot  an  Ijidian  encampment,  which  Champlain 
discovered  on  his  overland  route  to  the  Huron  country  in  1615. 
The  Chaudiere  Falls  and  the  confluence  of  the  Kideau  and 
Gatineau  rivers  with  the  Ottawa  at  thia  point  contributed  much 
at  that  time  to  the  making  of  a  popular  rendezvous  for  trade 
and  social  intercourse.  Add  to  this,  later,  the  Rideau  Canal 
and  the  nine  lines  of  steam  railway  which  enter  the  city,  three  of 
them  trunk  lines,  and  Ottawa  becomes  easily  accessible  from  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

Fortunate  in  her  situatbn,  Ottawa  possesses  wonderful 
potentialities  in  the  wealth  of  natural  scenery  at  her  doors. 
From  Parliament  Hill,  a  high  bluff  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  river,  one  looks  across  to  a  spur  of  the  Laurentian 
system  covered  largely,  even  yet,  with  virgin  forest.  Two 
waterfalls  of  striking  beauty,  with  the  rivers  by  which  they  are 
fed,  and  a  canal  almost  as  large  and  quite  as  beautiful  constitute 
charms  unsurpassed  in  kind  by  any  city.  These  features,  with 
others  such  as  the  Parliament  and  Government  Buildings,  the 
numerous  historic  monuments,  and  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  park,  including  the  Government  Driveways,  cannot  fail 
to  exert  an  important  aesthetic  and  moral  influence  on  the 
plastic  minds  of  the  youth  of  Ottawa.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  natural  beauty  along  the  river  banks  has  been  greatly 
marred  by  huge  piles  of  lumber  and  wood.  This  is  one  place 
where  the  transformation  of  environment  might  well  begin. 

Almost  midway  between  the  equator  and  the  North  Pole, 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and 
cinsiderably  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  Ottawa  possesses  a  continental  climate  subject  to  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  temperature.  A  rather  large  proportion 
of  the  precipitation  comes  in  the  form  of  snow,  which  frequently 
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reoiauis  in  suiBcient  quantities  for  aleighing  from  eariy  December 
to  the  end  of  March.  Tables  1  and  2  show  the  temperature, 
precipitation,  and  hours  of  sunshine  for  Ottawa  and  Toronto, 
(21:1916:183)  and  (27:1916:20).  These  facts  will  have  special 
significance  in  connection  with  regular  attendance,  cost  of  build- 
ings, heating,  and  lighting. 

Ottawa  has  an  area  of  5,295  acres  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  over  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  mileage  of  streets  is  161,  of  concrete  side- 
walks 212,  and  of  street  railway  tracks  36. 

TsMe  1. 


Tsnpcnttm,  F.  1888—1916. 


Mean  WnUr     Hctn  Summer     MinfacvK     Mixinium     Mtin  Ann-jil 


OtUws 

Toronto 

TsUe  2. 


IS.  9 

23.6 


66.4 

66.17 


•  21.2 

-  8.1 


90.9 
91.2 


43.0 
45.5 


Snnaliiiie  and  Pradpltatlon,  1888—1907. 


D.-ys  of     Dayi  of       Ichei  of       Total   Pn-     Hcun  of     Houra  of 
"in.  anow      Riin.     Snow     cipitation       Dayliiht       Sunahiiw 


OtUws 

Toronto 


124 
114 


58 
61 


24.7 
25.28 


87 
61 


33.4 
31.38 


4474.4 
4474.4 


1874 
2048 


Unfortunately,  much  of  the  growth  of  Ottawa' has  been  with- 
out plan  or  foresight.  Like  many  other  small  towns,  being 
unduly  eager  for  expansion,  Ottawa,  in  the  early  days,  granted 
unwise  concessions  to  railway  companies.  As  a  result,  using 
level  crossings  they  have  gained  access  to  the  heart  of  the  city 
from  all  directions  and  have  divided  it  into  many  sections 
separated  by  barriers  more  or  leas  difficult  to  cross.  For 
example,  on  the  Prescott  line  between  iCarling  Avenue  and 
Somerset  Street,  a  distance  of  almost  a  mile,  there  is  but  one 
street  crossing.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  cross-town  line  between 
Bronson  Avenue  and  the  Cilanal,  nearly  a  mile,  there  are  but 
three  crossings,  two  being  subways.  Thus  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  task  of  arranging  school  districts  becomes  exceedingly 
complicated,  when  these  lines  are  again  intersected  by  a  river 
and  a  canal  (see  map).  This  difBculty  has  been  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  industrial  concerns  have  been  allow- 
ed to  locate  wherever  they  could  obtain  the  most  favourable 
siding  facilities  and  are,  consequently,  to  b  found  scattered 
promiscuously  throughout  the  city. 

With  her  nearest  competitors,  Montreal  and  Kingston,  each 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant,  due  east  and  south  west 
respectively,  Ottawa,  with  her  twin  sister,  Hull,  has  tributary 
to  her  a  wide  area  abounding  in  varied  resources. 
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While  Ottawa  is  not  a*  yet  preeminently  an  induatrial  centre, 
the  pretence  of  such  inunense  water  power  at  htr  doors,  or  with- 
in easy  reach,  ought  to  be  favourable  to  thi«  phase  of  the  city's 
expansion.  Within  a  radius  of  66  miles  920,600  horse-power 
could  be  developed,  whereaa  at  present  the  amount  utilized  is  but 
70,000  horse  power  (29:247). 

There  were,  just  prior  to  the  war,  some  192  important  in- 
dustrial plants  in  operation,  employing  about  18.500  persons, 
male  and  female,  (32:42).  Some  of  the  largest  individual  fac- 
tories in  the  world  producing  paper,  cardboard,  tents  and  awnings, 
marine  signals,  and  cement,  are  located  here.  The  manufactured' 
products  of  Ottawa,  including  lumber,  mnounted  to  $40,000,000 
in  1912.  The  cut  of  lumber  in  the  Ottawa  district  that  year  was 
estimated  at  559,000,000  feet,  valued  at  $16,800,000  (30:14). 
Owing  to  the  eariier  prodigal  methods  of  culling  timber,  manu- 
facturers have  been  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Ottawa  River  for  a  supply.  However,  by  means  of  care- 
ful steps  already  taken  for  conservation  and  reforestration.  a 
constant  supply  is  practically  assured  for  the  lumber  industry 
and  Ottawa  may  well  continue  to  hold  her  place  as  the  largest 
individual  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  world. 

The  surrounding  district  is  rich  in  a  variety  of  mineral 
productA  capable  of  much  greater  development.  Sandi>tone 
qi^arries  and  mica,  graphite,  and  molybdenum  mines  are  worked 
to  some  considerable  extent  at  present. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  which 
contributes  much  to  the  stability  of  Ottawa's  prosperity,  is  the 
productive  agricultural  area,  adjacent  to  the  city  and  extend- 
ing throughout  the  whole  valley.  In  six  neighbouring  counties 
1,588,000  acres,  capable  of  production,  devoted  to  dairying, 
stock-raising  and  grain-growing,  yield,  annually,  produce  valued 
at  $35,244,000.  (27:25). 

Ottawa  became  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1855  and  was  cht^sen 
capital  of  the  United  Canadas  in  1859.  Since  that  time  her 
growth  has  been  steady  and  consistent  until,  like  most  Canadian 
citiei^  it  was  impeded  'by  the  recent  war.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  steady  rate  of  growth  will  be  resumed  and 
maintained,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies,  such 
as  the  formation  of  a  federal  district,  or  the  construction  of  the 
long  proposed  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  it  would  be  greatly  augment- 
ed. The  population  as  given  in  the  assessment  report  for  1917, 
was  101,549.    The  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  Plan,  appointed 


in  1913,  mtimated  t^iat  tiHe  population  in  1950  would  reach  250.- 
000.  Table  3  HhowH  the  popirlation  of  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and 
London,  Ont..  fo:  the  past  five  «le;adeH  (21:81). 

Among  the  eitien  of  Ontario,  Ottawa  rank«  second  higheiit 
in  the  proportion  of  Canadian  lK)rn  in  h«"r  population,  being  aur- 
paHHed  in  thin  respect  only  by  London.  Ottawa  has,  however,  a 
higher  percentage  of  foreign  origin  among  her  native  population. 
A  foreign  element  among  a  people,  with  widely  different  moral 
HtandardH  and  political  idealN.  cont*tituteH  a  peculiar  problem  for 
government  and  education.  The  number  of  foreign  birth  and 
of  foreign  origin  in  Hhown  in  tables  4  and  5.  (21.91). 

Tablo  3  Popalatlos. 

''*^'         i^*^''         "■»'         wn         i»n 

Otuwa 24,141  31.307         44,164         69,»88         87.0M 

Hamilton  2«,HK(»  ;<6,661  4S.959  -W.im  Hl,6.1l 

LoXn    ..    »r.,H26  19,748  22.2H1  24.41.".  46,:»00 

Table  4.  Fonlcn  Bom.  1011. 

Foreign         Born  in         Born  it         Born  in  ollnr 
<<ori.  Canidi.     Britiih  Iitct     Britith  Poii'ns 

OttMni 6,243  71,892  9,616  311 

Hamilton 7,«9a  ."2.042         22.000  234 

Lon.ton    •^••Mfl  :».-..lfl7  H,6H6  95 

Table  6.  Origlaji,  1911,  (20:11:447) 

Britiih         Prtneh         Ocrmin         It^liin         Jtwhh  Olhtr 

Origin.         Origin.         Origin.         Origin         Origin.         Origin* 

OUawa 62,734       26,732        2,379  643         1,776  2,798 

Hamilton  6«.424  1,120         4.619        1.442  1.6S1  6,68.1 

Lon.k.n 42.119  409         \,rm  41H  .".71  1.223 

Table  6.  Bellgion. 

R.  Catholiu.     Protej»«nt»     R.  C    nolict      ProteiUnti 

1901  1911 

Ottawa 30,626  29,403  43,246  43,817 

Hamilton «,«72  41.226  i:i.057  63.087 

Lontion • 3.506  19.88.5  5,262  :J8,856 

The  church  connections  of  a  population  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  its  attitude  towards  secular  schools.  In 
table  6  m  given  the  numerical  status  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  for  1901   ai.d  1911. 
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Ottawa  has  a  large  number  of  illiterate  people.  lUite  acy 
may  be  a  product  of  racial,  relig.ouii,  economic,  or  other  influ- 
ence*, but  it  would  ««em.  from  a  study  of  table  7  to  be  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  two  flmt  mentioned  facto™.  The 
data  for  school  purpoucH  wouhl  be  more  valuable,  if  given  for 
seven  yearn  of  age  and  over,  iuHtead  of  for  five  and  over  an  at 
preHent. 

The  vital  stati»ti«s  for  an  average  of  three  years,  191.1-1915, 
Hhow  the  natural  increaHe  per  thousand  of  population  for  Ottaw« 
to  be  8.6.  In  the  year  ending  October  31.  1917.  there  were  1737 
deaths,  of  which  398  were  of  children  un<ler  one  year.  Due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  influences  exerted  by  climate, 
economic  status,  and  other  factors,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very 
direct  relation  would  be  found  to  exist  between  ignorance,  such 
an  is  evidenced  by  illiteracy,  and  infant  mortality. 

Table  8  gives  the  figures  for  three  Ontario  cities. 

Oompared  with  some  large  Old  Wu.  cities,  congestion  and 
over-crowding  of  population  are  not  pr  ^lems  with  which  On- 
j  tario  cities  have  been  greatly  concerned,  but  even  here  this  con- 
Idition  is  beginning  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  health 
and  education.  The  figures  for  housing  conditions  given  in  table 
19  would  indicate  that  Ottawa  exceeds  Hamilton  in  the  proportion 
'of  families  livin-?  under  poor  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  num- 
jber   occupying    aouses    obviously    belonging     to     the     wealthy. 


Tabic  7 


nutaracy,  1911  (20:11:S12) 


British 
Origin. 


Ottawa 82,734 

Hamilton     66,424 

Loiiilon 42,1 19 

<iu''bi'c J>,491' 

Kitchoiii'r    .■<,416 

Toronto :i25,I7:i 


Prtnch 

Oritin. 

26,732 

1.12(1 

4n» 
es.oso 

102 

4,M^6 


Germm 
Origin 


Ptrctnttgt 
of   llliuracjr 


2,379 

4,6 1» 

1.561 

157 

10,6;t:i 

9,775 


7.06 

4.56 
2.64 
H.M7 
4.47 
a.  69 


Tabic  8. 


Vital  Statistics.  (21.100) 


Ottawa. 

Natural  increase  pt'r  lOOO  Population  s.60 

Deaths  per   1000   Population    17.«() 


Himilton  London 

15.7.1  6.72 

11.  SO        ir).;jo 


11 '  I 
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Uoasing  OondltlonB.  1911. 


Ottawa 
Hamilton 


Familie*  Occupying 
"^^rXt!    IZ^^    rol.   rJL.  rooL.  roU.  roo'm..  rt^    '0^^^ 

737     1422  11,011       2,131 
666     2019  12,305  921 


16,801        15,S31 
16,812       16,251 


13       225       292 
26       119       195 


Neither  the  very  poor  nor  the  very  rich  are  the  most  vigorous 
supporters  of  public  education.  A  comparison  of  the  assessmen  s 
for  Public  aiul  for  Separate  Schools  (see  page  17)  would  uidicate 
that  pupils  of  the  former  come  from  homes  with  «  higher  valua- 
tion. 

The  occupations  of  a  people  also  largely  determine  their 
active  interest  in  education.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  capital 
city,  manv  obtain  employment  in  government  office^  it  was 
estimated 'that  in  1915  these  numbered  6,000  people,  officials  and 
employees,  exclusive  ot  the  local  post-oflice,  customs  house, 
museum  and  mint.  (22:108).  While  there  is  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  well  educated  people  among  the  c»vil  servants  and 
official  classes,  manv  ol  whom  have  won  their  positions  through 
intellectual  contest  in  the  competitive  method  of  appointment  the 
advantage  o*  this  to  the  community  is,  to  some  extent,  offset  by 
the  fact  that  many  members  of  parliament  and  other  officials 
have  but  a  transient  residence  in  tiie  city.  Hence  tbese  are  not 
as  active  in  civic  affairs,  educational  and,  otherwise,  as  the  pei- 
maSent  residents.  Tables  10  and  11  are,  respectively,  concerned 
wUh  workers  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  employment, 
and  according  to  age  periods. 


Tabic  10. 


Workers  by  Occupations,  1911. 


Totsl         Government.   Profeisional.     Domeitic. 


Manufac- 
turing. 


Buildinga, 
Trading.etc 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M.       F. 


Ottawa 25,601|8362|4902j931 

HamiltoT  .  .     29,4961793211218    .34 
London....     14,423|5192|  651 1  23 


12081116011399.3294'   B,203|1658 

7901   8!50in6.'5|lH92|l.'>,16.'<|3815 
568!  630!   702|1330|  6,102|2190 


12,789 

11,160 

6,400 


F. 

1319 

1341 
1019 


Table  11. 


Worken  by  Age  Perloda,  1911. 


ie_l4  Years.      18—24  Yean. 
W.         F.  51.         F. 


2S— 64  Years.     65  Years  «  Over 


F. 


Ottawa 222      134 

Hamilton W|     141 

London 89|       44| 


64631. 4192J     17,9641  3938 

7992!  40791     20,!>.'?0|   3641 
34771  2.542:     10,260|  2504 


852!     98 

780|     71 
5971  102 
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There  are  many  other  influences,  at  work  in  every  city,  of  a 
more  or  less  general  character.  A  capital  city,  where  men  of 
prominence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  wont  to  be  much 
in  evidence,  on  the  street,  at  public  meetings,  and  in  the  homf>9  of 
the  people,  provides  an  atmosphere  that  must  exert  a  subtle 
influence  on  the  boys  and  girls  who  see  and  hear  these  men 
frequently.  The  presence  of  parliamentary  debates,  large  con- 
ventions, and  influential  deputations  -ought  to  stimulate  interest 
in  public  (questions  to  an  unusual  degree.  It  may  be  that  these 
more  intellectual  interests  do  not  affect  the  aesthetic  natures 
of  a  people.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  artists  and  business  managers  alike,  that  Ottawa 
is  a  city,  most  unappreciative  of  good  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  many  moving-picture  houses  carry  on  a  thriving 
business  and  a  professional  hockey-'match  never  fails  to  draw  a 
crowd. 


Important  as  are  all  these  things,  location,  climate,  nation- 
ality, religion,  health,  home  conditions,  occupation,  and  social 
influences,  a  system  of  schools  cannot  hope  to  rise  above 
mediocrity  without  adequate  financial  support.  Since,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion is  raised  locally,  a  city's  as-sessment  roll  and  rate  of  taxation 
is  of  particular  interest.  The  city  with  many  churches,  govern- 
ment buildings  and  other  property  entailing  exemption  from 
taxation,  would  seem  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
revenue.  T;he  total  assessment  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  for  the 
year  1917  was  $153,390,972,  but  allowing  for  church,  school, 
govi'rr,ment,  and  other  exemptions  ot  $42,068,737  there  remains 
a  taxable  as.sessment  of  $111,322,235  (28:2).  Of  this  amount 
$92,701,756  belongs  to  Public  School  supporters  and  $18,620,479 
to  patrons  of  the  Separate  Schools.  The  rate  of  taxation  for 
the  former  was  19.5  mills  and  for  the  latter  24.3  mills.  Table 
12  gives  the  proportion  of  revenue  expended  on  each  of  the  chief 
items  of  the  city  expenditure. 


Talbe  12. 


Expenditure,  1916 


i 

■H 
It 


?-8 

it        -^s 

•a       5  3 


8.1 
|3 

I- 

Sea 


1 


■=•2 
*  is 

^0. 


P. I 


O4S  iSm 


II  1 


UJ 


If 

So 


^ 


Ottawa. . . 

HamiHon. . 
London. . . 


26 

26 
26 


6 
6 
4 


7         12 

7         12 
5         10 


2        23 

2         27 
1         29 


13         8        2 
9         4         4 

6         5         6 
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Becommendationi. 

1.  All  citizens  of  Ottawa,  who  are  friends  of  education  as 
well  as  all  who  possess  a  fair  amount  of  civic  and  national  pride, 
will  urge  the  adoption  of  some  approved  plan  of  city  recon- 
struction. Since  this  is  already  under  consideration  and  is  certain 
to  mateildlize  sooner  or  later,  any  needless  postponement  will 
but  retard  improvement,  now  urgently  needed,  but  which  must 
wait  upon  the  improved  plan  of  the  whole.  For  example,  any 
comprehensive  building  programme  for  sehools  or  any  scheme  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  future  needs  cannot  be  launched  until 
the  traffic  arteries,  the  residential  and  the  industrial  districts  are 
fixed. 

2.  The  sfhcols  do  not  need  to  wnit  passively  upon  municipal 
initiative  in  bettering  neighbourhood  conditions.  The  schools 
themselves  may  beeome  an  active  factor  in  reform.  One  of  the 
most  practical  ways  of  teaching  civics  is  to  actually  grapple 
with  some  of  the  local  problems.  Campaigns  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  city,  the  clearing  up  of  vacant  lot3,  and  insistent 
demands  for  improved  conditions  of  living  have  been  shown  to 
be  problems  quite  within  the  rangf  of  practicable  school  activi- 
ties. (5:202  and  207). 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  GKNERAL  &'L'RVKY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD.* 

Before  a  specific  study  is  made  of  that  part  of  the  field 
with  which  this  treatise  is  more  particularly  concerned,  a  brief 
examination  of  all  the  educational  facilities  afforded  by  the  city 
will  be  attempted.  This  will  give  perspective  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  limitations  or  the  advantages  due  to  the 
existence  of  either  competitive  or  complementary  and  auxiliary 
agencies.  Accordingly  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  Public, 
Separate.  Private.  Church,  and  Government  elementary  schools, 
together  with  such  institutions  as  provide  for  Secondary.  Uni- 
versity, and  Business  education. 

The  Public  School  Board,  in  1917,  was  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  8,867  pupils.  This  they  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
plant  consisting  of23  school  buildings  valued  with  equipment  at 
$1,794,201,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  250  teachers  and 
supervisors   at    salaries   aggregating    $265,957.37.    (13:1917:136, 

and  19:17). 

*(A11  statistics  used  in  this  chapter  are  for  the  year  1917) 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools,  during  the  same  year, 
provided  for  9,416  pupils,  using  33  school  buildings  proper  and 
9  annexes,  valued  with  equipment  at  $572,807.20,  and  employing 
191  teachers  at  salaries  totalling  $96,937.  (13:1917:170).  *Un- 
like  the  Public  Schools,  they  do  not  provide  Kindergartens. 
Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science  centres.  Neither  do  they 
employ  supervisors  for  Art,  Music,  Writing,  or  Physical  Training. 
A  small  number  of  pupils  receive  instruction  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  Separate  Schools  are 
bi-lingual.  According  to  information  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Separate  School  Board. .  there  are  5,558  pupils  in  the  Bi- 
lingual, and  3.946  in  the  English  Schools;  118  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  former  and  82  in  the  latter.  Seventy-nine  of  the 
[  teachers  are  Normal  trained,  4  have  first  class  certificates,  the 
I  remainder  hold  thirf'  ;lass  or  temporary  qualifications. 

The  supporters  of  Separate  Schools  are  assessed  for  school 
I  purposes  at  the  rate  of  10  mills  on  an  assessment  of  $18,620,479. 
The  Public  School  rate  is  5%  mills  on  an  assessment  of  $92,701.- 
1756.  The  result  of  this  higher  rate  of  taxation  has  been  that 
|$3,896,450  worth  of  property  owned  by  Roman  Catholics  has 
J  been  transferred  to  the  Piilblic  School  assewsment  roll,  thus 
jdivertinp'  $38,964.50  from  the  support  of  the  Separate  Schools. 
I  The  va'.ae  of  assessments  for  the  French  Schools  is  $10,334,151. 
land  for  the  English  $7,874,540.  Notwithstanding,  the  English 
[teachers,  36  less  in  number  than  the  French,  receive  a  monthly 
{salary  cheque  of  $5,122.93,  compared  with  $5,025.59  for  the  latter. 
JThe  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  the  English  Separate  Schools  is 
[$18.95,  while  in  the  English-French  Schools  it  is  $13.,50  per 
I  annum. 

In  the  Bi-lingual  Schools,  ihe  dual  system  of  inspection  has 
jgiven  rise  to  much  opposition,  owing  to  an  alleged  lack  of  co- 
loperation  on  the  part  of  t'ae  French  and  English  inspectors, 
land  a  consequent  impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  schools  of 
Icomplying  with  recommendations  that  sometimes  conflict. 


.1 


In  the  present  classification  a  private  school  is  regarded  a:s 

lone  which  is  required  to  pay  taxes,  that  only  being  exempt  whose 

[incorporation   ensures   its   continuity   quite   independent   of  the 

jHisonnel  of  the  teaching  staff  or  of  a  continued  connection  with 

the  founder.     Such  a  school  possesses  the  greatest  freedom  in  the 

latter  of  text  books,   curriculum,   and   general   arrangements. 

It  also  sets  the  standard  of  attainment  reciuired  of  its  teachers. 
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As  continued  success,  however,  depends  upon  satisfied  patrons, 
the  work  is  generally  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

One  such  school  for  girls  enrols  60  pupils,  30  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  30  doing  secondary  work  leading  to  matriculation 
into  McGill  University.  Another  with  an  enrolment  of  35,  con- 
fines its  efforts  to  secondary  instruction,  preparing  students 
for  matriculation  or  Entrance  to  Faculty  of  Education.  Still 
another  accepted  18  pupils  for  elementary  work  up  to  the  sixth 
grade  only.  This  school  uses  the  Departmental  texts  and  course 
of  study  with  the  addition  of  French.  A  school  for  the  teaching 
of  French  and  Latin  had  90  students,  many  adults,  on  the  roll. 
Another  private  venture  drew  its  students  from  those  employed 
in  the  Civil  Service  or  from  those  preparing  for  it.  It  had  35 
studying  for  the  examination  admitting  to  the  Second  Division 
clerkships,  which  in  a  general  way,  corresponds  in  difficulty 
and  range  of  work  to  the  Entrance  to  Faculty  of  Education. 
Some  combine  the  languages  with  this  work  so  as  to  obtam 
matriculation  standing  at  the  same  time.  The  recent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Service  will  materially  affect  the  nature  of  the  work 
carried  on  here.  In  addition  to  these  already  mentioned,  there 
are  many  small  classes  varying  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  pupils 
conducted  by  private  tutors. 

CHtawa  has  three  large  Business  Colleges  offering  short  and 
complete  courses,  varying  \u  length  from  three  months  *o  one 
year.  Each. college  conducts  night  as  well  as  day  classes  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  are  employed  during  the  day. 
Their  total  enrolment  was  1,715.  Besides  tlrese  three,  there  are 
schools  which  specialize  in  certain  subjects.  One  class,  exclu- 
sively stenography,  registered  50  students.  A  telegraphy  school 
had  158  enrolled.  This  latter  has  recently  added  a  wireless 
department.  Another  school,  offering  a  complete  business 
course,  admits  no  men  students  and  limits,  the  number  of  girls 
accepted  to  15. 

The  International  Correspondence  School  offers  courses  in 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  of  study.  Many  people,  more 
particularly  artisans  who  wish  to  improve  their  status  while  en- 
gaged in  their  regular  occupation,  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  throug!.  such  instruction  by  mail.  There 
are  now  150  students  registered  but  the  Secretary  estimated  that 
fully  600  people  in  Ottawa  were  pursuing  studies,  at  various 
stages  of  advancement,  under  their  guidance,  though  temporarily 
off  the  roll. 
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Ottawa  is  particularly  well  provided  with  corporate  institu- 
tions, more  or  less  independent,  but  havinpf  various  affiliations. 
Three  orders  of  sisters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  es- 
tablished convents  here,  two  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  These  two  lead  girls  from  the  earliest 
school  age  to  matriculation.  Their  courses  are  conducted  on 
the  dual  language  plan,  as  contrasted  with  the  bi-lingual,  in 
which  the  complete  curriculum  is  covered  for  each  pupil  in  either 
English  or  French,  according  as  she  may  elect,  while  one  hour 
per  day  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  second  language.  To- 
gether they  have  an  enrolment  of  approximately  700  pupils,  430 
of  whom  are  in  the  elementary  classes.  While  exact  figures 
could  not  be  obtained,  slightly  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  these 
pupils  are  non-residents,  some  from  con.siderable  distances.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  city  attendants  are  day  pupils,  the  re- 
mainder being  boarders. 

'''he  third  convent  offers  a  course  in  French  with  two  hours 
daily  devoted  to  flnglish.  Boys  and  girls  are  accepted  here  from 
the  ages  of  six  to  eleven.  Of  the  30  pupils,  one-half  are  from 
points  outside  the  city. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Church  of  England  conduct  a  school, 
financially  independent  of  the  church,  but  with  church  officials 
and  clergymen  as  visitors  and  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This 
.school  is  open  to  boys  in  the  first  grade  only,  while  girls  are 
continued  to  matriculation.  The  pupils  here,  all  day  pupils, 
number  100,  of  whom  85  are  doing  elementary  work. 

A  school  for  boys  is  conducted  by  the  C'\ristian  Brothers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  150  in  its  elementary  classes 
and  100  engaged  in  a  four-year  secondary  course. 

Just  outside  the  city  is  Ashbury  College,  controlled  by  a 
trust  foundation.  It  offers  courses  of  instruction  to  boys  rang- 
ing from  ten  years  of  age  up  until  they  matriculate.  As  this 
institution  is  modelled  largely  after  the  English  Public  Schools, 
the  chief  point  of  departure  from  the  courses  offered  by  the 
regular  schools  of  the  city  consists  in  the  earlier  introduction  of 
foreign  langi^^ges,  geometry,  and  algebra.  The  enrolment,  day 
pupils  and  board«rs,  was  75.  Of  these.  39  were  from  the  city. 
Affiliated  with  this  is  a  preparatory  school,  receiving  boys  to  the 
age  of  10,  and  girls  to  14.  There  are  31  in  attendance,  all  from 
Ottawa. 

Of  schools,  financed  and  controlled  wholly  by  the  church, 
there  are  few.    The  Presbyterian  Church  conducts  a  residential 
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college  for  ladies,  at-cepting  a  limited  number  of  non-residents. 
The  work  covers  the  traditional  elementary  and  secondary 
jrround.  Here,  as  in  the  two  larger  convents  previously  mention- 
ed commercial  work,  music  and  painting  receives  attention. 
Of  th€  150  students,  70  are  in  elementary  classes,  the  remainder 
doing  more  advanced  work. 

The  Lutherans  conduct  two  schools  with  a  combined  en- 
rolment of  215.  They  add  religious  knowledge  to  the  ordinary 
Public  School  work.  The  adherents  of  this  church  maintain 
these  schools  and  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools 
as  well  Of  course,  all  persons  who  send  their  children  \>o  any 
place  other  than  a  Public  or  Separate  School,  must  directly  or 
indirectly  pay  two  rates. 

Connected  with  each  Jewish  synagogue,  a  school  is  conduct- 
ed where  the  children  of  their  belief  are  a-ssemb.ed  each  day. 
after  having  attended  the  Public  School.  Here  they  are  given 
two  hours  further  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  and  m  the 
Hebrew  language.  This,  no  doubt,  solves  the  bi-lingual  probl^ 
for  these  people,  but.  surely,  at  the  expense  of  too  great  a  tax 
upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  young  pupils. 

The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  are  not  church  schools, 
being  non-sectarian  and  interdenominational  and  being  support- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions  from  all  classes  and  creeds.  The 
Public  School  Board  recognizes  this  movement  by  allowing  the 
use  of  some  of  its  school  buildings  and  by  making  a  small  vote 
of  money  towards  expenses.  This  cooperation  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that,  while  Bible  instruction  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
schools,  thvy  also  give  instruction  in  music,  industrial  art,  and 
organized  play.  There  were  10  schools  in  operation  with  a  staff 
of  117  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  1,135  pupils  froim  3  to  U 
years  of  age. 

The  secondary  instruction  provided  by  public  funds  is  given 
in  two  buildings,  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  Technical  and 
Commercial  High  School.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the 
former,  including  the  commercial  classes,  was  1.044,  of  whom 
149  were  in  commercial  work,  542  in  the  Lower,  321  in  the  Middle 
and  32  in  the  Upper  School.  (13:1917:218). 

Under  the  advisory  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Colkgiate 
Institute  Board,  evening  classes  in  certain  technical  subjects 
were  established  in  1913.  These  have  been  conitmued,  and  in 
1917  day  classes  were  begun  in  the  Technical  School.    For  the 
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day  classes  no  age  limitations  are  imposed,  and  pupils  may  be 
admitted  from  the  seventh  grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  Half 
of  each  school  day  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  shops  and 
work-rooms.  The  evening  classes  are  patronized  chiefly  by  men 
and  women  desirous  of  improving  their  status  as  workers  in 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  pursued  by  them  during  the 
day.  In  these  classes  1,617  people  were  en  roll  el  in  drafting, 
design,  woodwork,  electricity,  building  construction,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation,  trade  courses,  cooking,  sew- 
ing, dress-making,  and  millinery.  The  enrolment  in  the  regular 
day  classes  was  57,  in  special  day  classes  181,  in  war-time  cook- 
ery 86,  and  in  a  special  class  for  woodwork  ami  cookery  32. 
Thus  there  was  a  total  of  1,973  students  taking  advantage  of  the 
instruction  offered  here.  Several  of  th*  Public  Schools  where 
manual-training  or  domestic  science  facilities  permitted,  have 
been  requisitioned  for  certain  of  the  evening  classes.  The  aim 
of  this  school  is  well  staJted  in  an  announcement  sheet  issued  by 
the  principal:  "to  do  for  the  workers  what  the  Collegiate  and 
the  Commercial  School  has  been  doing  for  those  entering  profes- 
sional or  business  life." 

The  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-esftablishment  d'lpli- 
eates  some  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Technical  High 
School.  While  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, carried  on  in  the  Ottawa  centre,  will  be  for  non-resi- 
dents and  that  the  responsibility  for  it  is  not  for  a  municipal 
body  but  for  the  Federal  Government,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  in  the  interests  of  national  economy,  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  whereby  existing  facilities  could  be  utilized. 

The  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario  maintain.s  in  Ot- 
tawa and  keeps  under  its  immediate  control  several  schools  en- 
gaged in,  or  connected  with,  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Noimal  School,  with  a  staff  of  five  masters  and  five  special  in- 
stiuctors,  gave  instruction  to  213  teachers-in-training.  In  con- 
nection with  this  is  a  Normal  Model  School  to  provide  facilities  for 
practice  teaching.  This  is  frequently  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  classes  in  one  or  more  Public  Schools  are  then  iised 
as  well.  The  Model  School  consisting  of  the  seven  grades. 
Kindergarten-Primary,  and  Kindergarten,  covers  the  course  of 
study  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  Public  Schools,  Avith 
French  in  addition.  The  staff  of  13  regular  teachers,  with  the 
assistance  of  special  instructors  in  Art,  Music,  Manual  Traiaing, 
Domestic  Science,  Physical  Training,  and  French,  had  charge 
of  424  pupils.  Except  in  the  Kindergarten  classes  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  separately. 
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An  English-French  Model  School,  conducted  in  a  rented 
building,  trains  teachers  for  work  in  the  bi-lingual  schools.  The 
entrance  requirements  are  proficiency  in  the  Lower  School  sub- 
jects and  a  knowledge  of  French  Grammar  and  Composition. 
There  were  16  students-in-trainirtg  here,  receiving  instruction 
from  two  masters,  one  EnglUh,  the  other  French.  During  the 
summer  session  of  this  school,  67  teachers  took  the  course.  One 
of  the  schools  under  the  Separate  School  Board  is  used  for  prac- 
tice teachin<g. 

The  Department  of  Education  for  the  past  two  year^  has 
also  conducted  a  summer  school  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten- 
Primary  teachers,  using  one  of  the  Public  School  buildings  and 
one  of  their  classes  for  demonstration  lessons.  The  first  of  these 
summer  sessions  was  attended  by  most  of  the  city  Kindergarten 
teachers,  to  whom  was  given  a  course  in  primary  work.  This 
year  a  class  of  15  primary  teachers  was  trained  in  Kindergarten 
methods. 

The  University  of  Ottawa,  conducted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers, 
holds  a  charter  granted  by  the  crown  in  1866,  and  ranks  as  a 
Catholic  University  since  1889.  Its  degrees  are  officially  recog- 
nized throughout  the  British  Empire.  Six  courses  are  offered, 
Preparatory,  Business,  Collegiate,  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Theo- 
loev  The  Preparatory  course  extends  over  three  years  and  cor- 
responds to  what  is  generally  classed  as  elementary  educatioi^ 
There  were  110  students  enrolled  for  this  work.  The  Collegiate 
Division  preparing  for  matriculation  had  220  studente  In  Arts. 
Philosophy,  and  Theology  there  were  367.  Of  the  697  students 
on  the  roll,  212  were  residents  of  Ottawa. 

The  Dominican  Fathers  have  a  class  of  15  students,  graduate-^ 
of  various  outside  preparatory  colleges,  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  Theology  and  allied  subjects. 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  also  conduct  an  institution  for 
studJnts  preparing  to  join  their  order.  There  are  30  st^ents 
entered  for  a  six-year  course  m  Science,  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Theology,  in  preparation  for  which  they  must  have  previous- 
ly completed  a  six-year  classical  course. 

There  arc  several   auxiliary  educational  J^^^^^^'  ^J";^'; 
of  which  cannot  well  be  omitted  m  thi.  ^i^aTrtej-.     Th*  Younp 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  even 
^g  cLsses  but  has  now  surrendered  this  work  to  the  Techmeai 
High  School.     It  now  proposes  to  take  up  a    lew  hne  of  edu 
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cational  work  by  way  of  providing  help  for  students  taking  extra- 
mural elassM  for  University  examinations. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  continues  even- 
ing classes.  The  enrolment  was  32  in  English  Literature,  10  in 
Elocution,  76  in  Dress-making,  28  in  Cooking,  407  in  First  Aid, 
305  in  Home  Nursing,  22  in  Hygiene,  293  in  Gymnastics,  and  587 
in  Swimming.  Classes  in  some  of  these  subjects  are  also  held  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Hintonburg  Branch  carried  on  a  class  in 
elementary  English  subjects  with  7  students. 

The  Boy  Scouts  Association  supplements  the  efforts  of  the 
school  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  discipline,  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  fibre,  and  broadening  the  intellectual  interests. 
The  efforts  to  secure  the  coveted  proficiency  badpes  give  power 
of  concentration  and  persistency.  In  Ottawa  there  are  448  Boy 
Scouts. 

The  movement  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Standar.. 
Efficiency  Tests  proceeds  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  Stress  is 
placed  here  on  the  four-fold  development  of  the  boy,  intellectual, 
physical,  religious,  and  in  service.  Fixed  standards  of  attain- 
ment are  used  so  that  a  boy  may  be  charted  according  to  his 
proficiency  along  each  line  of  endeavour.  Affiliated  with  vari- 
ous churches  there  are  23  groups  of  boys,  totalling  225  members, 
enlisted  in  this  work. 

Various  government  departments  have  initiated  educational 
activities  which  contain  wonderful  possibilities.  The  Dominion 
Entomologist  has  given  a  series  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens and  slides,  to  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools.  Arrangements 
for  illustrated  lectures  have  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  and  the  Geological  Survey.  These  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  requisition  of  the  Museum 
building  by  Parliament  after  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  by  fire.  Most  of  the  lectures  given  were  to  Nonnal 
School,  Collegiate  Institute,  and  Public  School  audienee?.  The 
range  of  work  may  be  best  judged  from  a  few  of  the  lecturt  sub- 
jects: "Winter  Birds";  "Where  Animals  Spend  the  Winter"; 
"Indian  Houses";  "Indian  Games";  "Ranch  Life  in  the  West". 
"How  Mountains  are  Made";  "Irrigation".  The  Dominion  Ob- 
servatory is  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  evenings  with 
a  competent  member  of  the  staff  in  charge.  The  number  of 
school  children  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  averages 
from  12  to  15  per  week  the  year  round. 
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The  PUvirrouiMlH  Aiwwiation.  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 

utl  of  th*  Ctv  Oouncil.   providen   facilities  for  organiwd, 

Tupe^viid  pUy  during  the^unSner  vacation.     Nine  playground. 

t^muVe^  rnagtd^K^^  swimming  pools  during  the  summer 
and  three  open  air  rinks  during  the  winter. 

One  other  important  edu«-atk)nal  faHor  remain*  to  be  men- 
line  ow  F  financial    nterest  of  the  people  of 

0?t"awk  ntM   agency  is  re'prSsented  by  a  tax-rate  of  V4  of  a  mil 
fltTTAhle  assessment.    This  yields  only  about  25  cents  per 

JJp  ta    (13  1917  S         As  it  is  estimated  that  adequate  service 

SSHarfTti:  sis^oi^orrit?^ 

?    wn  utluzed      The  Library  Board  of  Ottawa  was  a  pioneer 

Sr.ri.ns^'fso  -  "j'r  much  «».a,.e.  ,„  the  «>;d.nt,  m  BUPP^- 
d.y  """^f,^  ™,r'°« '"'trf  ^stated  by  yolanteer  Kindergarten 

ing  public. 

!°t3eT7o7ef.:S     .'  ZSriAhe  OUegia.e  In».i,u„. 

aSr're%ir.z^^st  r  :>ui."eeS^^^^ 

formal  ed\.<^tional  activities  ot  Ottawa. 


fable  14  (;ive««  a  comparative  Htatement  of  piipilH  enrolled 
in  the  variouH  twhoolH  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Tablo  13. 


STl'DKNT  81:MMARY,  OTTAWA 


TMchtr   Under  »P%. 

KltmanUrv.  S«cond«rv.  ComiiMrcUil.  Ttchnical.  Trainlnt.  Oraduat*.  ToOla 


Public  8<-hoolf« 

,S,5»7 

270 

Bpparate  '" 

9,227 

!N9 

1'rivn.tp       " 

4H 

l»n* 

I.P.IH 

Foun<lat'n  " 

726 

46»* 

('hun-h        " 

2H.-) 

HO* 

Collegiate  " 

N».5 

149 

Tei-hniral    " 

•  ■   •  • 

.    •    •    . 

Oov'nm't   " 

424 

.... 

UniveM'v  " 

110 

220* 

.... 

Otiier  IiiHti- 

tutions 

Totals 


150 


197:» 


229 


H,H«7 

9,416 

.... 

2,.J2« 

1,18« 

.... 

365 

1,044 

1,973 

653 

;««7 

697 

45 

45 

19,417  1H45  2,546  212:»  229  412     26,572 

A  small  proportion  of  those  marked  with  an  asterisk   (•) 
take  the  commercial  work  offered  by  their  institution. 


Table  14. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Public.       Mo<lal.       Scpiratc.     CollcEiatc 


Ttchnical 
Day         Night 


Total 


Otuwa  .. 

. . .     8.867 

424 

9,416 

1.044 

238 

1.362    21,341 

Hamilton   . 

...    14,542 

2,647 

740 

2N9 

850     19.068 

Loi'iloii    .  .    . 

.  .  .      8,145 

1,127 

9H4 

107 

721     11,084 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
1.  The  successful  realization  of  recommendation  1,  Chap.  I., 
would  entail  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  educational  forces 
in  Ottawa.  The  withdrawal  from  provincial  control,  which  is 
implied,  would  remove  certain  constitutional  impediments  which 
now  beset  the  situation.  Therefore  it  is  strongly  urged  that, 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  best  thought  and 
most  skilful  diplomacy  be  employed  with  the  end  in  view  of 
effecting  a  satisfactory  unifica>tion  of  the  present  dual  system  of 
schools.  The  interests  of  eflSciency  and  economy  (thoughts  very 
much  in  the  foreground  of  late),  economy  both  of  n»jney  and 
effort,  demand  some  such  readjustment.  This  movement  for  uni- 
fication should  also  be  made  to  embrace  the  ColU'^rate  Institute 
Board,  bringing  the  entire  field  umler  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Edu<*ation  with  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  its  chief  adminis- 
trative officer. 
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2     Children  between  the  Hgen  of  8  and  14,  unlew  exempted 
for  other  apeciflc  re«»on«,  are  required  to  attend  »  •chool  con- 
ducted under  the  regulationi.  of  the  Department  of  B«lu««tion. 
if  not  "under  eflki.'nt  inHtruction  at  home  or  elsewhere    .    Refer- 
ence  to  Table  13  and  allowance  for  thoHC  who  are  taught  at  home 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  nunaber  of  children  of  mihool 
age  in  Ottawa  not  in  the  Department'*  whooU.     Much  of  thw 
instruction  i«,  no  doubt,  quite  satisfactory,  yet  no  adequate  h  eps 
are  taken  to  ^certain  that  these  children  are  recemng  Xhexv  dues 
of  "emcient  instruction".    As  retardation  of  a  P"P'>-  '"f/ 
one  year  or  less,  is  a  serious  matter  for  that  pupil,  some  p.  .- 
vision  for  the  inspection  of  all  instruction  should  be  ma^^e-    At 
present  this  U  a  matter  for  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  rather 
than  for  the  city. 

3  The  Public  School  Board  has  given  over  the  field  of  iii- 
.tmction  during  the  summer  holidays  to  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
KoS  ThTJ  schools  .are  beyond  .^l-bt-^ing  a  useful  p.r 
nose  but  it  is  not  wh^t  is  most  required  by  the  Board,  in  oraer 
to  meet  the  needs  of  backward  pupils  or  of  those  who  have  missed 
mu?h  If  the  reVular  term  thnSugh  illnes,.  classes  perfectly  co- 
^nUnated  with  S^e  work  of  the  regular  .^des  and  m  charge  of 
?£ed  anJqua  ified  teachers,  should  be  conducted.  The  course 
sSd  have  a  large  proportion  of  handwork,  suPfrv'sed  play, 
fnd  mu«rc  and  as  much  ks  possible,  should  be  conducted  m  the 
Spenai?  A  minimum  of  the  subjects  essential  to  promctio  .  to 
the  next  grade  should  be  given. 

4.  A  maximum  amount  of  work  in  the  open  air  would  prove 
«Hvantaffeou8  not  alone  to  these  vacation  classes,  but  to  all 
jSes?sTcial"y  where  there  are  pupils  in  a  delicate  state  o 
health  Trtain  class  rooms  could  easily  be  constructed  so  that 
one  side  could  be  thrown  op.  :  when  the  weather  is  suitable 
The  top  floor  of  one  of  the  Toronto  schools  is  specially  designed 
for  open  air  work. 

5  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  educational  work  done  by 
various  goveniment  departments  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
So  far,  this  has  been  rather  spasmodic  and  has  been  left  large  y 
to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher  or  principal.  With 
such  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  way  of  specimens,  slides,  maps, 
diagrams  and  reports,  and  with  government  experts  who  are  will- 
ing to  co-operatVby  giving  lectures  some  more  systemat  c  p  an 
.should  be  devised  so  that  all  the  schools  might  profit  by  the  un- 
surpassed opportunities  at  their  very  doors. 
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6.  The  ailrniniHtration  of  alFairN  (•onriectpil  with  the  play- 
groumla,  in  th«*  iiitereHta  of  economy,  co-or.'.ination  of  reaource, 
and  efficiency  of  management.  Nhoiihl  be  pibced  in  the  han«lH  of 
the  Hchool  Board.  A  irreatcr  consolidation  among  the  authori- 
ties planning  for  the  acquisition  ami  management  of  achool  ttitPH, 
playgroundH,  and  park  arca«t  would  eUHnre  greater  returnit  to  the 
young  pe<»p|p  who  aro,  after  all,  most  concerned, 

7.  The  people  of  Ottawa,  according  to  statistics  gleanei! 
from  the  Public  Library  report,  read  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  books  each  per  year.  While  this  would  be  consider- 
ably augmeiifted  by  private  libraries  and  by  the  large  Parliamen 
tary  Library,  yet  the  latter  is  not  generally  accessible  to  the 
reading  public,  and  the  showing  would  still  be  lower  than  it 
should  be.  Since  the  desire  for  good  reading  ami  the  habit  of 
Katisfying  this  desire  must  be  inculcated  at  an  early  age,  during 
the  gchool  life  or  very  likely  not  at  all.  pupils  must  early  be 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  many  books  suite*!  to  their 
age  and  individual  tastes.  This  can  only  be  adequately  accom- 
plished by  a  fuller  use  of  the  Public  Library.  Belter  service 
must  wait  upon  a  larger  library  revenue,  which  in  turn,  but 
awaits  legislative  sanction  for  a  higher  library  rate.  When  this 
is  secured  the  School  Board  representatives  on  the  Library 
Board  must  see  that  the  needs  of  the  various  grades  are  fairly 
considered  in  the  larger  expenditure.  This  will  be  but  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  policy  already  inaugurated  for  the  schools  to  the 
full  extent  of  present  aviiilable  means. 


CHAPTER  in. 
SITES,  BlILDINOS  AND  KQUIPMENT. 

The  location  of  school  n\ien  must  necessarily  be  largely  <le- 
termined  by  the  natural  topography  of  the  city  and  the  artificial 
barriers,  such  as  railways  and  canals.  The  hamling  over  of  the 
central  portion  to  the  more  intense  business  requirements  forces 
the  residential  areas  farther  out  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
school  needs  here  are  greater.  The  nature  of  the  population  will 
also  affect  the  problem,  A  city  or  a  district  with  a  homogeneous 
population  of  Public  School  supporters  will  have  an  entirely 
different  situation  from  districts  where  the  Private,  Church, 
Separate,  and  Public  School  patrons  are  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions. The  policy  of  the  Board  in  favouring  large  or  small 
schools  will  also  regulate  the  size  of  the  district  to  be  served  from 
a  particular  school  site. 
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An  examination  of  Table  15  will  reveal  the  size  of  schools 
T»U«  16.  SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS 

"S.S.        S«*i;        urn  sit        M§o 

"8  .a  I     --S     s-sS     Pi     I'-:    -§2  6 
32       S&S      S!«-9      5d|      -StS     i*^ 

OtUwsT"" 23         6,295        266  9.6  3  4 

Hamilton    2:»         7,1«         :»57         17.2  3  111 

London    2.'!         6,302         350  9  6  5 

and  school  districts  in  three  Uutario  cities.  In  the  calculation 
of  the  area  of  school  districts,  schools  with  4  rooms  or  less 
were  addeil  together  and  reduced  to  schools  of  average  size  for 
that  city.  With  a  district  of  263  acres,  it  will  be  exceptional 
for  any  pupil  to  walk  more  than  200  rods. 

Five  .schools  are  on  streets  with  car-tracks  but  in  every  case 
the  schools  were  built  first.  This  shows  the  fruit  of  a  short- 
siehteti  town-planning  policy.  The  danger  to  young  pupds  and 
the  dust  au<l  disturbance  made  by  street-cars  is  exceedingly  ob- 
iectionable.  TheGlashan  school  is  alsx)  much  too  near  the  Grand 
Tr-ak  sidings  where  shunting  engines  must  .seriously  interfere 
with  the  classes  on  that  side  of  the  building. 

With  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  play  and 
open-air  exercise,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  more  recently 
acquired  sites  would  be  characterized  by  ample  play-grour.d 
space.  One  factor,  however,  tends  to  interefere  with  this  com- 
mendkble  policy— the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  laud  with  almost 
prohibufv?  prices  in  certai/ districts.  The  first  and  to  be  own- 
?d  by  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  Avas  the  Bolton  and 
Georee  Street  properties,  the  former  containii*g  less  than  hah 
aTacre  the  latter  nearly  seven-eights.  In  1912  a  2\^  acre  lot. 
not  yet'built  on.  was  secured.  Table  16  shows  the  areas  of  sites 
for  the  Ottawa  Schools. 
TaWo  16.  AREA  OF  SITES.    

A  -.   in  L«s  than     Between     Between     Between     Between     Between     Over 

Itrel  'A  ".*'/«        %&l        l*V«      ■■/«*'■/.    'V.^''/«     ' 

NcofSitoB I  4  6  5  2  2  1 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  area  of      j  sites 
and  the  size  of  the  buildings.     Several  .schools  already  t    ige.^ed 
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cannot  bo  cnlarped  without  encroiuhinf^  on  play  space  already 
too  small,  while  the  values  placed  on  adjoining  land  seem  to 
render  expropriation  unwif-3.  The  ininiaium  allowance  for  play- 
space,  as  recommended  by  the  Bni-r\  ,,  F-hication  for  London, 
Engriand.  is  100  square  feeit  per  .tr.pil.   i!!:'."}).     Table  17  gives 


Tablo  17. 


I'LAYSP. 


f'KK   ]'\V\' 


Are"   in 
Square  feet 


Less  thnn 
30 


Between 
30  ft  SO 


B^iv.ei.-. 
60&7S 


75  «  lOO 


Between     More  than 
lOOftiaS  125 


No.  of  (irotincls    .  .      1  1  H  4  4  4 

the  unbuilt-on  area  for  the  Ottawa  schools.  This  shows  that  the 
London  standard  constitutes  a  medium  for  the  Ottawa  grounds. 
There  is  a  well  marked  tendency  in  the  right  direction  here. 

The  play-grounds  at  mos:t  of  the  schools  have  been  variously 
covered  with  gravel  or  cinders  but  even  these  were  noticed  to  be 
quite  dusty  in  dry  weather.  Some  of  the  more  newly  acquired 
grounds,  for  example  at  Elgin  Street  or  Hopewell  Avenue,  are  of 
clay  or  sand  and  consequently  are  several  inches  deep  in  dust 
when  dry  and  are  muddy  in  wet  weather.  This  is  not  a  healthy 
place  for  play  and  much  du.st  is  carried  into  the  school-room  as 
well. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  to  be  commende<l  for  efforts  to  have 
space  in  front  with  well  kept  grass  plots.  Several  add  to  this 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flower  beds.  Most  of  the  older  Hchools 
have  shade  trees  of  co  isiderable  size  and  all  the  newer  schools 
have  hopes  in  ycung  saplings  that  have  been  set  out.  The  per- 
manent influence  of  these  touches  of  beauty  upon  pupils'  aesthe- 
tic tastes  and  upon  their  attitude  to  school  associations  is  most 
important. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa  arc  of  wild  brick  with  the 
exception  of  one  stone  building.  The  schools  represent  various 
stages  in  the  evolution  from  the  earlier  dwelling-house  type  as 
embodied  in  George  Street,  1867,  or  the  older  part  of  Oeighton 
Street,  1866,  to  the  more  distinctively  school  type  of  arcliitecture 
as  exemplified  by  (\)nnaught  School,  1913-  Many  of  the  older 
buildings  have  been  remodelled  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
incorporating  such  changes  anil  improveuicnts  as  were  rendered 
urgent  by  overcrowding,  or  by  advancing  standards  of  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  fire  protection.  All  the  new  schools  are  of  fire- 
proof construction  and  all  buildings  with  third  floors  are  equipp- 
ed with  fire-escapes. 
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Built  on  comparatively  small  lots,  as  indicated  in  TaWe  16, 

""m  when  the  prrfblem  of  lightme  .s  considered. 

Sevcpsl  schools  are  not  the  regulation  distance  from  the  street 
Some   such  as  George  Street  and  Creigh.»n  Stree     w.  e  h„a 

S-:  sThi.ir^rnrrSrt-rsr?ee.':"^9i^/«T.XL  this 

rmount  of  space  S?play  in  the  rear;  but  the  30-foot  requirement 
Tfro^  aS  all  foo  small  an  opportunity  for  lawn  or  land- 
scape gardening,  referred  to  above  as  so  desirable. 

The  Ottawa  School  Board  has  apparently  commuted  h^^^^^ 
to  the  policy  of  the  moderately  sized  schoo  .    The  Semor  In^ec 
Tor^c^mm^nd.    as  «  ---m^^a  -^^^^^^^^^  IS^om'J 

:?XS:ufn  Uralf  enS  to  se!ure  efficient  manag. 
ment."     Such  schools,  as  Ryerson  in  Toronto  «[«  J^^^  ^^IJ^^ 

ir;ivtstfS;.rtL?„^s'  ^^sTii"  ?o=ed^i;'h 

size  and  value  of  the  Ottawa  Schools. 

<se.'uhVS  "i>'e^  ;?otler'o^=.tl^«!on"'mr  re- 
(see  tao»ei^'  "fLntinn        All   schools,   with   the  exception  of 

lLttrhuill!rgs\rvenUla^d  mechan^caU^  t^^  ^en^e;  bj 
gravity.  .  Theoret.ejny.  wm4o-»  ^'^  ^  .X  d«c'etion  of  the 
S:  '"^«e  tf}S^r.r.  used  in  wjn.e.  «.ey  arc 
provided  with  two  hinged  P^^f  -  J"  u*"  *^*„nd  •  in  some  cases 
Lsh.air  intake  is  -" -"i-f,  ^  of  CJreciution  is  los, 
it  is  in  the  roof.     Part  ol  the  »ene«i  f  chamber 

in  several  cases  where  it  ^^^  "«»  ^^J.^^U  much  ot^^^^  material. 

is  used  as  a  «t?'^«-r^J*'';irll  is  wrhed  in  mL  cases  by  pass 
On  leaving  this  chamber  f^e  air  is  w^hed  m  m  .^^J'^^^^], 

ing  th«)ugh  a  wall  of  ««k^  ^'•"^^^^V.vent  afr  from  any  part  of 
water  is  constantly  pouring.      T«  P^?;;"^;^^  j^om  being  drawn 

f;,^„?:Tnr  thf  ^ai^'v"^^^^^^^^^^^  an  independent  syste. 
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of  exhaust  is  operated  to  draw  off  this  air  from  below.      Thu. 
^hereis  a  eoustant  eurrent  of  air  towards  th«  duct^  located  in 
the   lavatories,   instead   of  outward     towards  the   stairwray.   or 
owanh  the  ereviees  ground  the  door  leading  to  the  fresh  air 
chamber     By  this  means  the  air  in  the  basement  is  cbanged 
eve^v  ten  minutes.       The  humidity  of  the  air  is  automatieally 
reffulatod    moisture  being  supplied  in  some  buildings  by  jets  of 
Xr  sprav%  in  others  by  thi  injection  of  nteam.    The  tempera- 
ure  in^he'  lass  room  is  read  four  times  daily  during  the  winter 
b     the    anitor  and  recortled  hy  the  tencher  on  forms  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  oflfi.e  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings      A 
rrmoiraph  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Superintendent  to  ..heck 
lip  the  work  of  a  janitor  when  it  has  hecome  careless  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Ooo.l  litrl.ting  conditions  are  equally  important  with  proper 
tempera  irca.Hlfresh  air  supply,  in  affecting  the  health  com- 
f„7an  qualitv  of  work  of  both  pupils  and  teacher.  It  is  a 
facto?  hrwcver.  to  which  less  intelligent  c-onsideration  has  been 
Itien  in  general,  bv  either  architects  or  those  more  immediately 
^inJeri^d^w  th  tlu^  effects.  It  is  also  a  factor  which  is  more 
dXnilt  to  control.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  a  Public 
sS  Uom  in  Ottawa  where  light  is  admitted  from  bo  h  sides 
For?^na7elv,  where  this  obtains,  plans  for  a  new  building  arc 
alrea  being  prepared.  It  is  more  .surprising  however  to  fi  . 
fn  schools    niuch  newer,  rooms  with  lighting  from  the  left  and 

f    ,  „.H,  «,u    ■«  fcrt  loiiB.  had  5  wiiulowa.  each  SVi  teet.  hy  H 
tl\     Thi  "fal»  *on  »t  th«  "•'"'""■">  requirements  for  wimiow 

?:r;4r;"n£   nSl/-ln";''a;;ivea  .«.rih„,io„ 

JVont  seat.     This  creates  a  condition  most  trying  on  the  e>es  ot 
pupils  in  the  inside  row  of  seats. 

T*  *i,      i.un..  and  size  of  the  grounds  permitted,  the  problem 
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account  of  its  cheerful  effect  and  for  antiseptic  reasons.  At 
the  latitude  of  Ottawa,  this  is  only  possible  from  three  sides, 
east,  west,  and  south.  Light  from  the  south  necessitates  the  use 
of  shades  or  Shutters  to  .such  an  -extent  that  the  inner  rows  re- 
ceive insuflfieient  light.  Lighting  fro'm  the  east,  during  the 
months  when  the  daylight-saving  .scheme  is  in  operation,  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  for  the  first  hour  or  more  of  the  school 
day.  As  has  been  already  intimated  Elgin  Street  School,  from 
the  nature  of  its  site,  had  no  choice  but  to  have  many  class- 
rooms facing  south  and  north.  In  the  latest  building,  Connaught 
School,  however,  the  same  excuse  can  hardly  be  given  for  having 
looms  with  light  from  the  north.  London,  Ont.,  has  experiment- 
ed with  a  one-story  building  admitting  light  from  above  (31:50). 
The  lighting  conditions  here  are  reported  as  highly  satisfactory 
but  the  expense  for  heating  is  unduly  great  and  the  first  cost 
for  sites  would  render  such  a  plan  impracticable  except  in  a 
suburban  district.  The  overhead  lighting  could  easily  be  adopt- 
ed for  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 


The  cla.ss-rooms  in  the  Ottawa  Schools  a^c  unnecessarily 
large.  This  tendency  is  being  corrected  in  the  newer  schools, 
but  further  reduction  in  size  is  still  needed.  The  interests  of 
economy  in  building  and  heating,  the  diflfieulty  of  proper  diffu- 
sion of  light,  the  problem  of  hearing,  the  range  of  vision  for 
work  on  the  black-board,  and  a  reasonable  limitation  placed  on 
the  size  of  classes,  are  all  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  smaller 
rooms.  The  departmental  regulations  recommend  a  room  32 
feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  I2V2  f^et  higli.  This  would  limit 
the  number  of  pupils  to  40.  In  most  of  the  schools  here,  the 
ceilings  are  14  feet  high,  though  the  plans  for  ihe  next  school 
call  for  131/2  f^et  ceilings.  The  widths  of  rooms  at  present  range 
from  26  to  29  feet  while  the  maximum  length  of  any  room  meas- 
ured was  33  feet.  The  result  on  the  seating  capacity  of  c'lass- 
rooms  is  shown  in  the  ca.-,e  of  Olashan  School,  which,  with  all 
regular  class-rooms  occupied,  had  530  single  desks,  an  average 
of  48  seats  per  lonm.  The  plans  for  t'he  next  building  still  call 
for  rooms  froia  26  to  28  feet  wide,  on  the  expectation  that  box- 
desks  will  become  more  general  and  they  require  more  room. 

A  number  of  classes  were  accommodated  in  places  not 
originally  designed  for  class-rooms.  The  third  storeys  of  Elgin 
Street,  Osgoode  Street,  and  First  Avenue  Schools,  and  a  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  Percy  Street  School  have  been  thus 
requisitioned.  The  light  in  some  of  these  rooms  is  quite  inade- 
<iuate.     S\ich  an  arrangement  can  only  be  temporary  pending 
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the  en'ctioii  of  a   now  school  an<l  tho  readjust mont   of  school 
districts. 

There  are  several  types  of  wardrobe  in  use  in  the  Ottawa 
Schools.  At  Elgin  Street  provision  is  made  in  the  wide  cor- 
ridor by  a  partitioned  apace,  open  at  the  top,  adjoining  each 
cla!js-r>:>om  and  opening  into  it  by  two  dotfrs.  At  Connaught 
School  a  similar  cloak-room  is  incor]>orated  in  the  class-room 
behind  the  teacher's  ilesk..  In  Borden  School  what  is  known  as 
the  Ohi  ago  wardrobe  was  used.  This  reiiuires  much  less  space, 
being  but  3  feet  wide,  anil  was  installed  here  at  a  saving  of 
ii!8.000  on  a  16-roomed  building.  In  all  the  more  recent  .schools 
the  wardrobes  are  ventilated  either  by  having  the  out-going  air 
fiom  the  class-room  escape  here  or  by  a  separate  flue,  thereby 
en.suring  a  circulation  of  air  to  dry  damp  clothing  and  at  the 
same  time  prevrnting  it  fr«m  afterwards  reaching  the  class- 
room. 

The  three  Assemblv  halls,  at  Elgin  Street.  Osgoode  Street 
and  First  Aveinic  Schools,  are  on  the  third  floor.  The  floors  are 
level,  which  constitutes  a  disadvantage  ciuite  unnee<-<sary  where 
halls  are  not  used  for  other  than  auditorium  purposes.  At  Elgm 
Street  the  hall  is  of  poor  sliape  being  too  long  and  too  narrow. 
The  policy  of  the  school  architect  for  future  buddings  is  to  put 
the  assembly-hall  in  the  basement,  making  provision  for  suffi- 
cient light,  and  using  wooden  flooring  and  other  appropriate 
finish. 

Nineteen  schools  have  Kindergarten  rooms,  all  of  which  are 
on  the  first  floor.     Manual  training  centres  have  been  estat.lLshe< 
at  13  schools  ^jud  House^iold  Science  centres  at  5.     The  Manua 
training  room  at  Kent  Street  School  is  particularly  well  equippei 
for  -work  bv  older  and  more  advanced  pupils.    The  Household 
Science  class  here  provides  a  school  lunch  for  pupils  at  cost. 

All  schools  with  the  exception  of  Kent  Street  and  4  smaller 
buildings,  have  plav-rooms  in  the  basement,  separate  for  boys 
and  girls,  where  they  may  play  in  wet  weather.  These  are  airy, 
well-lighted,  and  provided  vith  seats  around  the  walls.  The 
floors  in  most  cases  are  of  cement,  but  several  hav  ^  been  made 
quieter  and  less  dusty  by  a  layer  of  asphalt. 

The  Ottawa  School  authorities  have  have  not  spared  expense 
in  endeavouring  to  provide  adequate  lavatory  accommodation  oi 
the  most  approved  type.  The  requirements  of  departmenta  r.' 
gulations  (23:15)  have  been  fully  met  in  most  cases  and  wlier^ 


the  number  of  pupils  slightly  excpfMls  the  accommodation,  as  at 
Percy  Street,  the  conpestion,  if  any,  could  be  easily  relieved  by 
arranging  for  certain  classes  to  take  intermission  at  different 
times.  The  closets  are  flushed  by  means  of  seat -operating  devices 
and  urinal  stalls  by  means  of  an  automatic  flush.  There  is  no 
gradation  in  height  of  seat  or  urinal  for  the  smaller  boys  and 
hence  no  provision  for  segregation,  which,  for  moral  reasons, 
is  advisable.  For  purpose  of  better  lighting  and  to  facilitate 
inspection,  a  better  arrangement  in  the  lavatory  would  be  to 
place  all  stalls  and  seats  around  the  walls  thus  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  room  open.  There  are  no  screens  or  doors  on  the  front 
of  closet  stalls  and  hence  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the  child 
and  the  desire  for  privacy,  such  as  is  always  provided  for  in  the 
home,  are  not  given  due  consideration.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
present  sanitary  arrangements  were  installed  in  most  of  the 
schools,  the  then  ('hief  Inspector  for  Ontario  stated  that  in  the 
matter  of  pure  air  and  sanitary  lavatories  Ottwaa  was  second  to 
no  city  in  the  province. 

The  problem  of  sanitary  drinking  arrangements  has  been 
solved  by  equipping  all  the  schools  with  the  most  approved  types 
of  fountain  taps.  At  a  number  of  schools,  however,  the  city  has 
sunk  artesian  Avells  for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  The  use 
of  individual  drinking  cups  is  not  insisted  on  here  and  the  cold 
water  is  tempting  to  the  pupils. 

Every  regular  class-r(>om  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  is 
equipped  w^ith  blackboards  of  a  good  quality  of  slate.  Tempor- 
ary rooms  have  boards  of  hylo-plate  installetf.  A  hygienic  chalk, 
eraser,  and  chalk-trough  are  al^-o  supplied.  The  back  wall  and 
other  poi'tions  of  wall  not  covered  with  blackboard  are  fitted,  to 
a  height  of  six  feet,  with  burlap  over  soft  wood  wh'ch  provides 
a  place  suitable  for  mounting  pupils'  work. 

All  rooms  are  furnished  with  single  desks,  chiefly  of  the 
shelf  type  though  box  desks  are  supplied  to  grade  8  classes. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  desks  are  adjustable  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  etjuip  the  two  outer  rows  of  each  room  with  this 
tj-pe.  In  the  primary  grades  movable  desks  are  being  substitut- 
ed for  the  older  stationary  variety.  In  many  cases  the  edge  of 
the  desk  was  observed  to  be  vertically  above  the  edge  of  the  seat. 
Tliis  defect — the  failure  of  the  desk  to  overlap  the  seat — was  oc- 
casioned, in  one  room  at  least,  by  an  obvious  attempt  to  keep 
desks  of  different  sizes  in  rows,  across  the  room  as  well  as 
lengthwise.  The  tops  of  the  desks  are  stained  a  mahogany  colour 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  dull  finish  so  as  to  dispense  with 
the  dazzling  glare  occasioned  by  a  high  polish. 
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The  general  colour  scheme  of  rooms  calls  for  woodwork  in 
natural  cfE;  walls  and  ceilings  on  sunny  rooms  are  a  greenish 
grey ;  in  darker  rooms  they  are  a  light  buff. 

Anv  attempt  at  decoration  in  the  class-room  is  left  largely 
to  the  genius  and  initiative  of  the  teacher  with  adv.ce  from  he 
Art  suoervisor.     A  picture  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  U n  on 

vision  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1      In  ('Riiada  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  city 

surely  the  community  has  the^  b*  st   i^gnt  to  ^^^  ^^ 

unearnecl  increment  onjai^vau^^^^^^^^^ 

no  objection  to  a  School  ^'a^ J*""  f„-^„phool  needs,  quite  in 
purchase  grounds  .sufficiently  larg^'  J"'"  ^^}^^^'  '^^  ,,  ^  ^arc- 
Jdvance  of  their  building  P^of  a'"^^.  J.^tSy's  g  o  vth  shows 
fully  selected  from  areas  towards  whch  the  ut>  s  gr  ^^^^^^^ 

marked  tendencies,    /"^eed    where    he  Shool^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  full  confidence  »f  t^e  P«b  «,  t^^  ^J^  It 

not  always  wait  on    le  clamour  ^oj^^l  become  a  determining 

may  quite  as  ''7?'«"«;'^ly  •  "^^.^^^^nS     P«>P^«  '"'"  ^'  '*"''  *^' 
factor    n  the  drift  of  city  expansion.     ^  ^h  (oa.aq)      The 

on  Main  Street.    ?  ™"*^  P'^"  ""!+„  „f  ,up  citv  where  extension 
of  the  western  and  f^^hern  parts  of  the  c.tyvvn  ^.^^ 

i^r?hr=cipa|rof^-^^ 

^T^^i:^S^^  =^^^  o^2l  sclLl  ground, 
fo  be  acquired  in  the  suburban  districts. 

2.    The  present  school  S-unds,  or  a  c^^rtam^ 
owing  to  the  very  intensive  use  o^  the  ^maUPjy    P^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
be  covered  with  a  surface  Jhat  v^^ll^-^^^^^  ^^  ^ar-pav- 

variably  rises  from  clay  or  cinders.     Som^o^^^.^^^^^^         ^^,^^ 
ing  or  asphalt  eombinationh  wouui 


:::) 


3.  The  Scliool  Hoard  lias  already  had  plans  prepare  1  to  re- 
place the  Riileau.  Oeorpe.  and  Bolton  Street  Schools  by  a  larfje 
i-en  ral  school  but  hc.Nitate  to  laimcli  the  iindertakiii};  under  pre- 
sen  war  conditions.  It  is  recommended  that  this  postponement 
be  made  as  brief  as  possible.  While  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  wx)uld 
be  easier  to  finance  such  a  project  after  the  war.  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty thai  post-war  conditions  will  bring  immediaite  relietf. 
While,  again  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  ptans  for  the 
city's  reconstnicti'on  made  known  first,  yet  these  are  not  likely 
to  alter  the  fact  that  better  school  accommodation  is  urgently 
needed  in  this  particular  district.  Any  temporary  expedients 
resorted  to  during  the  postponement  are  certain  to  prove  costly 
because  they  can  only  be  temporary.  And  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  pupils  who  are  deprived  of  the  needed  improve- 
ments can  never  be  compensated  for  their  loss.  Coming  from  a 
di.strict  in  which  there  is  a  large  foreign  element,  these  children 
are  sadly  in  need  of  the  influences  of  more  sanitary  and  more 
ae.sthetic  surroundings  at  school.  Many  projects  with  a  merely 
material  bearing  may  very  well  wait  but  the  ideals  and  charac- 
ters of  children,  many  or  few.  are  tco  valuable  to  be  readily 
sacrificed. 

4.  The  following  three  suggestions  concerning  buildings  are 
made,  as  contributory  to  the  health  of  pupils,  (a)  Lighting  re- 
quirements should  receive  consideration  prior  to  all  other  archi- 
tectural conceptions  excepting  tho.se  which  add  to  health  or  sta- 
bility. The  antiseptic  power  of  direct  sunlight  is  most  impor- 
tant in  rooms  occupied  by  so  many  people  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
(b)  The  corners  of  rooms  and  corridors  should  be  so  rounded 
that  dust  can  be  easily  removed,  (c)  Fresh  air  ducts  should  be 
so  constructed  that  they  may  l)e  periodically  cleaned.  Even 
after  the  most  careful  washing  of  the  air,  it  may  be  easily 
demonstrated,  by  placing  a  piece  of  tangle-^foot  fly  paper  in  the 
duct,  that  a  variety  of  microbe-laden  material  gradually  accu- 
mulates here.  (4:134). 

5.  The  size  of  class-rooms  in  future  buildings  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  A  modern  fire-proof  building  should  la^st 
a  century.  The  present  tendency  towards  smaller  classes  will 
almost  certainly  continue  and  long  before  these  buildings  are 
replaced  classes  with  more  than  30  pupils  will  be  quite  excep- 
tional. (15:124^  and  (18:634). 

6.  Provision  for  the  assembling  of  the  whole  .school  on 
special  occasions,  or  of  groups  of  classes  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, or  provision  for  community  use  in  the  evening,  renders  an 
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fhen^er  schools  of  To«>nto.  for  example.  Re^al  Road. 

7      As  the  school  is  takinpr  over  moro  and  more  responsibility 

7.     AS  tne  sLiiooi  «"  •«.      ^  „        ^      ^^     mental 

tor  the  phy«i<-al  «efare  of  th«  'h*'  '»^'" 'L'°  The   tepeal 

,r.lning.   •  7'"™»"«:P°,'; '."^''^^J  Xr"  he  proposed  new 

:  rir;".o:.-t'r"uf  •  The  eco„™« .»» .0  j-.^^^;^^-;; 

obligatory  upon  sehoo.  \"5°"^;*,;i^,g™rnU  influence.  Th  • 
surroundings  attractive  »"f^«^"7V"f.i^  exhibit  chastity  in  dc- 
grounds.  buildings,  and  «q">P™jf°;^'*^^^^^  It  should  b. 

fign,  balance  in  «Pf,'^'7'«'»15%'Sl  forth  a  pupil's  admiration, 
a  place  such  as  will  please  »»^^„^^7„VDride  in  his  school.  Much 
Each  should  be  able  to  ^^^  *  ^''^"'"JijXection  in  Ottawa.  It 
has  already  been  accompl  shed  »"  ^j»fj^;**;;,;;i„„ance  and  exten 
i,  the  intention  here  merely  to  uje    Je  contj  ^^_^.^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^_ 

sion  of  this  work.  ^«f,J*J'  teachers  janitors,  and  pupils 
grounds  might  be  m^nites^d^l^y  Jeach-^^^^  , 

generally,  inis  wouiu  u  u  „„„„_  thp  various  schools.  Ihc 
fo  institute  a  «o™P^*Vlr?ain  amount  toward  the  purchase  o, 
Board  should  vote  *  ^^"^*'"  *™X  Llls  and  various  gradi'> 
pictures,       itable  m  ^heme  for  the  haUs  ana  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Permission  granted  to  schools  o  ™^e^  mo.  J^^^^  .^^^^^^^  .^.^ 
entertainments  ^f^^,^ ^^^l^;  1",^^  .ucH  purpose  would  likely  »> 

tions. 
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Pupils  should  be  given  more  opportunity  to  give  exprpMHion 
to  artistic  principles  acquired  in  the  Art  classes  by  taking  some 
active  part  in  school  decoration  both  inside  and  on  the  grounds. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


TKACHER8.* 

The  physical  organism  imposes  certain  limitations  and  re- 
acts powerfully  upon  the  mind,  but  it  is  the  latter  that  dominates 
and  gives  direction  and  personality.  The  school  plant  exerts 
an  important  influence,  but  it  is  the  teacher  that  is  the  animat- 
ing principle  giving  meaning  and  dynamic.  Wherever  there  is  a 
Socrates  or  a  Pestalozzi,  there  would  be  found  scholars  and 
there  also  would  be  found  that  subtle  radiating  influence,  that 
interchange  of  spirit,  that  action  and  reaction  which  is  the  soul 
of  a  school.  That  city  is  most  fortunate  which  can  attract  per- 
sons with  this  true  teaching  spirit  or  which  can  induce  and 
.sustain  such  a  spirit  in  those  in  charge  of  its  schools. 

The  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  employs  a  teaching  staff 
of  250  teachers  and  supervisors,  classified  as  shown  in  Table  19. 

From  the  enrolment  for  1917  in  the  regular  grade  classes,  it 
is  found  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  for  the 
three  cities  is  46,  46,  and  45  respectively.  For  the  cities  of  the 
province  it  is  47.  Thus  the  conditions  in  this  respect  are  fairly 
uniform,  but  they  are  uniformly  putting  too  much  upon  the 
teacher. 


TaUe  19. 


Number  of  Teachers.  (19:16,  12,  7). 
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245 
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212 


56 

5 
6 


183 

319 
177 


29 

25 

28 
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One  of  the  things  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  the  steady  decline  in  the  ratio  of  male  teachers. 
In  this  respect  Ottawa  has  not  suffered  as  acutely  as  many  other 
cities.    It  has  not  heen  affected  by  the  war  as  some  other  places 
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owinir  not  to  any  lack  of  loyalty,  but.  to  the  faetthat  «>«"••»•» 
Zm^rteiJhe™  here  have  a«um«l  *»- TP^'^ti  iuU^^ 

^ro^imately  23  5,  and  18  mpeotively.  .  Throughout  urban  O^^ 
Vl^^  thn  nprt'entaire  of  male  teachers  ih  nearly  U.       mere  « 

;  Sifl.atk,n  of  condition,  of  service  and  salary  schedule.. 

While  seholarHhip  and  training  can  never  ^«J« /^h'^h-grade 

,,„i.le  and  ..ustodian  f^^.jj^.o^fjj^f,"'!;:.^  t^"^^^  -'^^'^ 

7Z  t;.™i;"rprL?7^  I^T,  i.  w,  ,*=  «..  of  .h.  N«rm.l 

College. 

X»we  20.  Oertlflotion  of  Tewhtn. 
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priitcipal,  suiMTviwor,  mul  inspector  mHi«y  Hhonld  be  naved  from 
thJH  fjite  anil  should  improve  with  experience. 

Closely  related  to  the  amount  of  experience  is  the  quextion 
of  aire.  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  require  in  a  teacher  the 
spirit  ot  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm  that  ho  frequently  disappears 
with  advuncini;  years.  This  problem  can  only  be  met  when  an 
adequate  pension  scheme  i.s  provided.  Statistics  subsequent  to 
January  1918.  will  proballjly  show  a  lowering  in  the  age  average 
for  the  province.  Table  21  shows  the  age  and  experience  of 
Ottawa  teachers  for  the  present  year.  1918. 


Tabk  81. 


EzpwlaiM  and  Ac«,  1918. 


Total 

No.  ol 

Eiip<rl«nct           Na  of 

Aft. 

No.  o( 

Bip«ri*iK*. 

T«ach«n 

Ouuid*   Ottawa     Taachrr, 

Taachcri 

I  to     5  yr».. 

47 

None                 40 

2ti  to  25  yrs. 

;i4 

fl  to  10  " 

65 

1   to     5  rr« ss 

26  to  ;»(»  •• 

r>9 

11  to  15  "     . 

42 

4  to     5  "    46 

:il   to  .15  •• 

41 

16  to  20  " 

41 

6  to   10  "    4M 

:i6  to  40  " 

:tH 

21  to  25  "     . 

29 

10   to   15  •■             20 

41   to  4.T  " 

4.1 

26  to  :»o  " 

i;< 

16   TO  20  "    H 

Ui  to  :>()  " 

IH 

.11   t(.  .15  "     . 

...     i:i 

21   to  2.T  "    4 

".I   to  55  " 

14 

.'16  to  40  " 

i 

Over  LTi  "    

•.«  to  60  ' 

6 

Over     40  " 

Over  60  " 

1 

ThroujTP  lut  the 'cities  of  the  province.  iiO  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  liiivr-  had  from  one  to  ten  years  experience  and  27  per 
cent,  more  from  11  to  20  years,  while  41  iirban  teachers  have  been 
iu  the  |vrofe8si«>o  for  over  40  years.  H:}  :1917  :150).  The  fact 
that  Ottawa  has  no  teachers  who  should  be  retired  on  account 
of  age  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  city  had  in  operation  a  very 
satisfactory  local  pension  plan  before  the  provincial  scheme  was 
adopted.  The  average  length  of  experience  for  all  teachers  in 
Ontario -cities  is  Ki.oB  y««ars,  in  Ottawa  it  is  13.8  years.  For  male 
teachers  in  urban  Ontario  the  average  is  18.43  years  in  Ottawa 
20.86  years.  For  female  teachers  the  city  average  is  12.88  years, 
11  Ottawa  it  is  12.3. 

In  the  matter  of  experience,  it  will  be  of  advantage  if  some 
parr  of  it  has  been  obtained  in  schools  outMide  of  Ottawa.  This 
gives  a  wider  knowledge  of  school  needs,  conditions,  methods, 
and  standards  of  work,  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it  many 
-lements  of  value.  Referenice  to  Table  21  will  show  that  this  has 
been  given  due  consideration  by  the  Ottawa  Board.  The  same 
nrtiw'iBle  flbtainH  wTtSiin  fi'e  city  schools,  an  experience  in  differ- 
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ent  grades  and  schools,  and  associatioi.  with  diflferent  principals 
will  generally  prove  beneficial.    Some  teachers  will  require  an 
almost  periodic  transfer  to  prevent  work  in  any  particular  room 
from  becoming  too  much  of  a  routine  aflfair.    The  extent  to  which 
this  has  been  worked  out  in  the  Ottawa  Schools  has  been  taibu- 
lated  in  Table  22.    In  addition  to  the  changes  indicated  here,  the 
members  of  the  occasional  staff,  later  made  permanent,  have  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  contact  with  the  meTitorious  feat- 
ures of  many  different  schools.    No  doubt  many  of  the  transfers 
have  been  effected  with  little  thought  of  the  broadenmg  m- 
fluence  on  the  teaching  staff,  but  in  order  to  meet  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  organization  in  the  way  of  promotion,  or  ex- 
perimentally to  fina  a  place  better  adapted  to  a  teacher  meeting 
with  indifferent  success. 
Table  22.       EXPERIENCE,  BY  GRADES  AND  SCHOOLS.' 


Experience   in 


No.   of  Teacheri 


Esperience   in 


No.   of  Te«cher«. 


1  Grade   HI 

2  Gra.lea  ^S 

26 


3 
4 

6 

7 


22 

11 

4 

2 


1  School 103 

2  Schools  61 

3  'I  ; 39 

4  "  18 

5  <<  9 

6  "  3 

7  or  more  3 


By  use  of  data  supplied  by  the  record  .cards  kept  concerning 
teachers  since  1911,  it  has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  the  average 
leSh^f  tenure  of  office  for  Ottawa  Public  Schools     The  result, 
especially  for  male  teachers,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  cases  in  which  teachers  for  various  reas- 
.,us  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  Ottawa  Public  Schook 
and  the  period  of  time  for  which  figures  are  available,  are  both 
inadequate  for  a  close  approximation.      The  average  tenure  fo.r 
males  is  11  years  and  for  female  teachers  6.4  ye%^-   .f  ^    .»>«  ^ 
men  and  105  women  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  Ottawa 
Public  School  Board  since  1910,  2  have  died.  9  have  been  pension- 
ed   6  have  taken  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  15  have  taken 
^J'siHons  in  other  Schools  (mostly  of  higher  grade),  7  have  been 
dismissed,  the  fate  of  19  is  unknown,  while  56  resigned  to  take 
eha"ge  of  homes  of  their  own.     Nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  last 
mentioned  group  were  lost  at  the  end  of  the  fin^t  year  and  ac- 
cording to  t^he,  records  the  Board  is  not  immune  from  the  danger 
of  loss  from  such  a  source  until  teachers  have  passed  the  22nd 

year  of  service.  .    „„      • 

•Note:     The  data  in  the  card  Index  in  the  Inspeetor's  Office  is  not 

oomiili-te  on  this  point. 
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The  only  way  to  effect  a  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service 
is  to  render  the  conditions  of  teaching  more  attractive.  Unneces- 
sary restraints,  impositions,  and  causes  of  annoyance  should  be 
removed.  As  far  as  possible  the  surroundings  should  be  com- 
fortable, healthful,  and  beautiful.  Frequent  occasions  for  en- 
joyment, encouragement,  and  reward  should  be  created.  The 
joy  inherent  in  the  work  of  teaching  must  be  left  so  untr'ammelled 
that  there  will  be  no  envy  of  one's  many  neighbours  in  the  Civil 
Service  with  shorter  hours  and  less  strenuous  work.  It  must 
not  be  that  other  employees  with  practically  the  same  qualifica- 
tions are  able  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  order 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  profession,  they 
must  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  self-respect  and  must  be  re- 
lieved of  undue  financial  worry. 

In  determining  what  is  a  fair  salary  for  teachers  .several 
factors  must  be  consideretd,  such  as,  the  cost  of  living  at  that 
particular  place  and  the  residential  advantages  which  it  offers. 
The  relative  cost  of  a  weekly  family  budget  including  food,  fuel, 
and  rent,  in  several  cities  for  the  past  decade,  indicates  that 
Ottawa  must  offer  a  relatively  high  rate  of  salary,  as  shown  in 
table  23. 

The  extent  to  which  teachers'  .salaries,  in  Ottawa  and  in 
Ontario  cities  collectively,  have  kept  pace  with  this  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  shown  in  table  24.  Thus  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Ottawa  teachers  beginning  with  a  salary  higher  than  the 
average  for  Ontario  cities  have  received  substantially  larger 
increases.  This  relatively  generous  treatment  has  been  continued 
for  the  two  subsequent  years.  A  comparative  statement  of  sal- 
aries for  1917  is  given  in  table  25. 


Table  23. 


COST  OP  WEEKLY  FAMILY  BUDGET 


Ottawa 

1907         1909         1911         19i;i         1914         1915         1916         1917       Increase 


$10,149  $10,714  $12.:J54  $14,339  $li.  798  $16,142  $18,640  $21,139      $108% 

Hamilton 
10  (,S1     12.141     12.30."}     13.653     13.680     14.613     16.496     20.576  93% 

London 
l(t.515     10.9.3S     11. .394     12.814     14.203     14.72.1     18.242     21   OHS         101% 
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1918 


The  following  salary  schedule  became  effective  January 


"The  Inspectors  may  recommend  to  the  Management 
Committee  at  its  November  meeting  in  each  year  that 
any  teachers,  who  have  not  reached  the  maximum  sal- 
ary for  their  class,  be  moved  forward  on  the  salary 
schedule  two  or  more  years  instead  of  one  year,  buch 
recommendations  shall  be  made  only  in  the  case  of 
teachers  whose  class-room  work  is  so  much  above  the 
average  as  to  entitle  them  to  some  special  considera- 
tion. 


Table  24.       SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS;  19071916  (13:1917:118) 


1907  1912  1915 

Male.  Female.     Mile.  Female.     Mile.  Female. 


1916  Increase 

Male.  Female.     Male.  Female 


OtUwa  1166    602 

Outario 

cities 1157     592 


1629    706 

1320     703 


1715     831 

1502     779 


1749    861 

1535     789 


50%     41% 
33%     33% 


TaUe  26. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  1917.   (19:1917) 


imilton 

London 

1645 

1424 

752 

771 

Ottawa 

Average  salary,  Ucle  ^11^ 

Average  salary.  Female   ""' 

2  Kindergarten  teachers  now  giving  morning  service  may 

ask  for  permission  to  work  the  full  day.  Such  appli- 
cations shall  be  considered  on  their  merits  and  reported 
on  to  the  Board  by  the  School  Management  Committee. 

3  111  order  to  secure  experienced  teachers,  either  male  or 

female,  the  Management  Committee  may,  when  a  new- 
appointment  is  being  made,  recommend  that  the  initial 
salary  be  increased  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  hrst 
two  annual  increases. 
4.     Principals  holding  first-class  certificates  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $1800  for  their  first  year  a  service,  $1900  for 
their  second  year's  service,  and  thereafter  they  shall  re- 
ceive as  many  annual  increases  of  $100  each  as  there  are 
class-rooms  aibove  six  in  their  schools,  including  a  Kin- 
dergarten room,  but  not  including  Manual  Training  or 
Domestic  Science  rooms,  but  no  principal  shall,  under 
this  schedule,  receive  a  maximum  salary  above  $ibUU. 
5     Male  assistants  holding  permanent  first-class  certificates 
shall  be  paid  $1300  for  their  first  year  s  .service  and 
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shall  receive  thereafter  annual  increases  of  $100  until 
a  maximum  of  $1800  is  reached. 

6.  Male  assistant's  holding  permanent  second-class  certifi- 

cates shall  te  paid  $1200  for  their  first  year's  service 
and  shall  receive  thereafter  annual  increases  of  $100 
until  a  maximum  of  $1600  is  reached. 

7.  Female  teaohers  holding  permanent  first-class  certificates 

or  holding  degrees  in  Arts,  who  teach  classes  not  lower 
than  grade  5.  or  who  teach  in  a  class  used  for  practice 
by  Normal  School  students,  or  who  teach  Domestic 
Science,  shall  be  paid  $750  for  their  first  year's  ser- 
vice and  thereafter  shall  receive  annual  increases  of 
$50  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1300. 

8.  Female  teachers  holding  a  permanent  first-class  certificate 

or  degree  in  Arts,  teaching  classes  lower  than  grade 
5.  female  teachers  holding  permanent  second-clap-  cer- 
ticficates,  who  teach  regular  classes,  or  who  teach  Do- 
mestic Science,  and  Kindergarten  teachers  in  charge  as 
directors,  and  giving  full  day  service,  shall  be  paid 
$650  for  their  first  year's  service,  and  shall  thereafter 
receive  annual  increases  of  $50  ivp  to  a  maximum  of 
$1200. 

9.  Kindergarten  teachers,  holding  director's  certificates  or 

Kindergarten-Primary  certificates  and  giving  full  day 
service  as  assistai  t,  shall  be  paid  $600  for  their  first 
year'.,  service,  and  shall  thereafter  receive  annual  in- 
creases of  $50  up  to  a  maximum  of  $900. 

10.  School  nurses  shall  be  pa  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  schedule  for  fema  ;  teachers  holding  permanent 
second-class  certificates.' 

At  the  present  time.  October,  1918,  the  female  teachers  have 
strongly  petitioned  the  Board  for  a  new  schedule,  ranging  from 
$1000  as  minimum  to  a  maximum  of  $1600. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  data  concerning  the 
salaries  of  other  professional  classes,  yet  it  will  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  salaries  (or  wages  reduced  to  a  yearly  basis)  of 
certain  other  classes  of  employees  in  the  community.  Among 
these  have  been  included  two  classes  in  the  civic  traploy.  who, 
like  teachers,  are  servants  of  the  people.  Table  26  sets  forth 
figures  showing  the  increa.se  for  a  decade  in  several  cities.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  in  Ottawa  the  rates  of  increase  are  respectively 
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66  80  32  and  41  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  male  teachers.  (Table  24).  Allowance 
■being  made  for  the  influence  of  labour  unions  m  the  case  of  Ue 
first  two  mentioned,  printers  and  carpenters,  it  would  seem  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increases  granted  have*een  brought  about 
by  the  economic  law  oi  supply  and  demand.  The  larger  increase 
for  male  teachers  is  probably  due  more  to  the  scarcity  of  supply 
than  to  a  greater  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  services  ren<l- 
ered  The  attractive  positions  in  the  civil  service,  open  to  men 
with  academic  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  of  teachers 
tend  to  keep  salaries  up  in  the  Ottawa  Schools  The  School 
Board  here  has  been  quick  to  recognize  this  condition,  and  the 
1918  schedule  is  second  to  none  in  the  province. 


Table  26. 


SALARIES  OF  OTHER  EMPLOYEES,  1908-1917' 


Printers 
1908  1917 


Carpenters 
1908         1917 


Policemen 
in08        1917 


Firemen 
1908        1917 


Ottawa  S7M      $1248       $650      $1170      $840      $1110       $700        900 

Hamilton    832         1274        9:.6        1030        840        1113         804       1112 

Lon.lon  676        1092         842        1081         894        1089         756      1095 

•Note:  Statistics  used  here  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 

Quite  as   important   as   good  treatment   meted  out  to   the 
teachers  after   appointment  is  a   careful  method   of  selection. 
During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  average  yearly  m- 
crease  of  314  pupils  requiring  from  8  to  10  additional  teachers 
This  increase  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.    The 
average  length  of  tenure  of  office  for  all  Ottawa  teachers  being 
nearly  7  years,  it  will  require  about  37  teachers  to  replenish  the 
yearly  loss  to  the  staflf.     Therefore  in  normal  peace  times    pro- 
vision will  need  to  be  made  each  year  for  securing  4a  new  teach- 
ers     In  Ottawa  the  only  way.  in  which  a  candidate  s  name  can 
come  up  for  consideration  by  the^  Management  <^ommittee    is 
through  a  recommendation  from  the  Inspector  s  office.    This  is 
most  commendable  and  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  question  of 
rpromoTk^..  as  to  a  first  appointment.    This  should  obviate  the 
unEable  element  of  personal  influence  and  reduce    he  whole 
matter  to  one  of  merit.     A  recent  violation  of  this  rule  by  a 
teacher  desiring  advancement  gave  rise  to  complaints  from  mem- 
beA  of  the  Board,  who  had  been  canvassed,  and  resulted  m  a 
circular  letter  being  sent  out  proclaiming  the.r  strong  disap- 
proval  of  siifh  a  procedure. 


I 
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The  greater  number  of  teachers  are  secured  by  consultation 
with  the  staffs  of  the  Training  Schools— the  Normal  Schools  and 
Faculties  of  Education.  For  this  purpose  the  local  Normal 
School  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  prospective  can- 
didates  at  work.  As  these  candidates  have  usually  done  much 
of  their  practice-teaching  in  the  city  schools  and  some  of  them 
have  received  their  earlier  .schooling  here  as  well,  to  regard  this 
as  the  sole  source  of  supply  would  result  in  a  policy  of  "in- 
breeding" that  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  weakness.  Recourse  is 
also  had  to  advertising  and  the  confidential  reports  of  Inspectors, 
whose  good  judgment  has  been  attested,  receive  careful  consider- 
ation. Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  now  on  the  staff 
had  their  homes  in  Ottawa  before  appointmeoit.  (14:1916:10). 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  incomplete  card  records,  slight- 
ly more  than  35  por  cent  were  trained  in  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School. 

Care  in  the  first  selection  of  candidates  and  the  further  pre- 
caution of  a  temporary  appointment  for  one  year  or,  in  the  case 
of  female  teachers,  an  appointment  on  the  occasional  staff  should 
result  in  a  body  of  permanent  teachers  of  considerable  merit. 
F'urthermore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  appointment  for  life  in 
Ottawa,  as  the  en^ragement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by 
giving  the  required  notice  whenever  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
tinued unsf  factory  work.  This  is  always  preceded  by  kindly 
counsel  an  arning,  which,  if  ignored,  is  followed  by  a  request 
for  a  resig.  .ion.  A  copy  of  a  recent  Utter,  making  such  a  re- 
(luest  after  carefully  reviewing  the  whole  case,  was  found  among 
the  files  of  the  Inspector's  office.  The  7  dismissals  in  as  many 
years  should  be  sufficient  reminder  to  those  grown  weary  in  well- 
doing as  to  the  certain  outcome  of  such  a  course. 

As  already  intimated,  promotion,  too.  depend-s  upon  the 
quality  of  service  renderefl.  The  principle  of  seniority  does  not 
outweigh  other  and  more  important  consideration*!.  This  policy 
was  briefly  and  clearly  enunciated  by  the  Board's  chief  official': 
"If  an  appointment  to  a  principalship  were  to  be  made  to-mor- 
row, the  man  best  qualified  would  get  the  position." 

Teachers  are  required  to  be  at  school  at  8.45  a.m.  and  1.15 
p.m.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  punctuality  of  teach- 
ers, a  time-book  is  provided  which  each  is  expected  to  sign  on 
arrival  at  the  school.  Among  people  with  such  training,  'ong 
teai  liers  so  carefully  selected,  among  those  striving  to  inci  ate 
this  virtue  in  others,  instances  of  non-punctuality  should  be 
exceedingly  rare.      Nevertheless,  it  was  foun<l  that  cases  of  late- 
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ness  wore  quite  common.  For  example,  one  teachei',  with  11 
years'  service  to  her  credit,  had  been  late  208  times  and  other 
Records  almost  as  bad  were  not  rare.  While  some  reooiNds  were 
remarkably  pood,  with  perfect  scores  throughout  yet  the  aver- 
a  "  number  of  latos  for  each  female  teaeher  is  2  per  year  and 
for  males  it  is  .64.  There  are  indications  of  a  slight  improve- 
ment  in  this  respect  as  the  average  number  of  lates  «lurnig  1»1. 
for  all  te  s  was  but  1.5, 

The  School  Board  requires  a  me<lical  certificate,  on  a  form 
which  it  supplies,  from  every  teacher  before  appointnient.     it 
s  not  expected  that  this  precaution  will  prevent  all  subsequent 
iUne*;    buTit  should  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  lost  time 
rom    ha    cause.     During  the  tenure  of  the  present  ™e™bers  "f 
he  staff,  over  4:i  years  of  time  is  represented  by  absences  of  one 
month  or  more.     Counting  ou.y  intermittent  absences  of  a  few 
r  ^  at  a  time  8464  .lays  have  been  lost,  or  an  average  of  3.> 
ays  for  each  teacher  during  each  year  of  service      f  <>r  191  ; 
in  addition  to  leaves  of  absence,  the  amount  of  time    ..st  for  each 
eacher  averages  5.5  days.     Of  course,  this  record  is  also  made 
up  of  many  who  have  sVl.lom  missed  a  day,  58  teachers  having 
ost  5  days  or  less  durin-r  their  whole  period  of  service,  while 
,t  ers   have  consistently   been  absent   each   year   for   a   period 
of  time  approximating  the  legal  allowance  for  sick    <-ay"-  'r^«;« 
"akeiTfr^m  the  can!  index  of  teachers  in  the  Inspector  s  Office). 

Piinctnalitv  and  regularity  are  but  two  of  the  earmarks  of 
tl,.  f«  tW     a  Id  consc'eit^ious  teacher.     In  order  to  further  ju(  g.- 
S^^!":;U;mrb;:adth  of  i^-est,   and^rc^essm..    sp^ 
generally,  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  l.>0  teachers,  uu  lu.i 
ing  the  "following  questions: 

"Have  you,  while  teaching,  completed  any  definite  course 
."  studS  leading  to  a  higher  certificate  or  degree  ? 
hat  1 

e  von  now  pursuing  such  a  course  ?     What  ? 
For  what  educational  journals  or  magazines  do  you  sub 
scribe  ? 

How   manv    lecture,   of   the   Ottawa   Teachers'   Lectun- 
Course  did  vou  attend  last  autumn  T 
Have  vou  travelled  in  Europe.  I'nited  States,  Wester., 
Canada,  or  elsewhere  t     Where  1 

Have  you  a  special   interest  or  hobby  outsi-le  of  school 
work  ?    What  ? 
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7.  Arc  you  a  member  of  any  soeiety  or  organization  outside 
of  whoo!  ?     What  ? 

8.  What  suRpestions  have  you  to  make  for  improvement  of 

the  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa  in  buildinpfs,  equipment, 
orfjanization,  or  conditions  of  service  ?" 

These  (juestions  were  distributed  throuph  the  office  of  the 
Senior  Inspector  with  a  circular  letter  from  him  requesting  that 
thev  be  jjiven  prompt  attention.  Answers  were  to  be  anr^ny- 
mous  as  to  school  and  teacher.  Only  64  answers  were  received, 
17  beinji  from  male  teachers.  As  it  is  a  ustifiable  inference  to 
i-onclude  that  these  represent  the  more  progressive  and  profes- 
sionally alert  element  among  the  teachers,  an  analysis  of  their 
answers  is  given  as  affording  a  basis  for  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 

If  exception  be  made  of  the  certificate  in  Physical  Training, 
which  every  Ottawa  teacher  holds  or  is  expected  to  obtani.  and 
the  Kindergarten-Primary  certificate  which  was  <lemanded  of 
some  of  the  primary  teachers  as  a  condition  of  appointment,  49 
have  not  completed  any  course  of  study  while  teaching.  The 
other  If)  have  obtained  the  followitig  certificates:  Entrance  to 
Facultv  of  Education,  4;  Piofessioiial  First  Class.  4;  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  6 ;  Master  of  Arts,  1 ;  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  3 ;  In- 
spector's. 1;  Art  Spec'ialist.  1:  Commercial  Specialist,  2;  Manual 
Training,  1;  Agriculture,  1.  Obviously  some  of  these  teachers 
have  earned  more  than  one  certificate. 

As  to  the  number  now  pursuing  studies,  11  have  entered  on 
courses  leading  to  certificates  as  follows:  Professional  First  Class, 
1;  Bachelor  of  Arts.  4;  Doctor  of  Pedagogy.  4;  Inspeetor'.s,  1; 
Commercial  Specialist,  1. 

While  the  mere  holding  of  a  certificate  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  teaching  ability,  the  significant  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  denoted  above,  is  that  the  teacher  with  the  ambition  and 
the  application  necessary  to  thus  forge  ahead  under  difficult 
conditions,  is  the  type  of  person  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  a  class.  Sonic  of  the  teachers  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  obtained  their  pTofessional  First  Class  Certificate  and  some 
a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering  the  profession.  A  question 
raises  itself  here  which  admits  of  various  answers,  as  to  wben 
(me  ought  to  rest  content  with  present  attainments. 

Another  indication  of  professional  growth  and  of  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  may  be  found  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  periodicals  read,  containing  current  educational 
literature.     The  somewhat  meagre  advantage  taken  of  this  source 
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of  help  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  30  teachers  of  the  64  do  not 
subscribe  for  any  educational  publicaitioras,  13  teke  "The  School  , 
11  the  "Canadian  Teacher",  7  "Primary  Education",  1  "Iridus- 
trial  Arts",  1  "Normal  Instructor",  and  1  "Physical  Culture  . 
The  names  of  many  other  well  known  journals  were  not  men- 
tioned. 

For  some  years  past  the  Ottawa  Teachers'  Association  has 
arranged  for  a  course  of  5  or  6  leotures,  given  by  men  of  wide 
repute  Last  autumn,  1917,  the  series  consisted  of  5  lectures  by 
eminent  men  from  Cana(i  in  University  and  political  life.  The 
lectures  have  been  u"'formly  interesting  and  thought-provokin*. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  own  asso«iation  should  ensure  the 
support  and  attendance  of  teachers.  Out  of  the  64  answers,  9 
teachers  had  attended  the  whole  5  lectures,  10  teachers  4,  » 
teachers  3,  9  teachere  2,  and  7  teachers  1.  Twenty-one  teachers 
had  not  been  present  at  a  single  lecture. 

It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded,  that  travel  exerts  a  broad- 
ening influence  upon  one's  sympathies,  views,  and  general 
culture  The  narrower,  provincial  outlook  of  the  ' '  srtay^t-home 
could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Certainly  the  teacher  should  be 
quick  to  embrace  any  opportunity  to  profit  through  this  meansof 
education.  A  large  number,  29,  have  visited  Western  Canada,  28 
have  travelled  in  the  United  States,  8  in  Quebec  and  the  Man- 
time  Provinces,  6  in  Europe,  while  17  according  to  their  own 
statement  have  not  been  outside  of  Ontario. 

Education  should  aim  to  equip  people  for  a  proper  use  of 
leisure  time.  To  provide  a  means  of  recreation,  to  banish  wor- 
ries attendant  more  or  less  upon  all  professional  work,  the  teacher 
needs  an  interest  or  a  hobby  with  no  direct  bearing  on  school 
work.  Gardening  engaged  the  spare  time  of  13  teachers;  music, 
9-  oainting,  3;  church-work,  needle-work,  and  aithletics  each  4; 
special  war-work.  3;  poultry-keeping,  photography,  and  natural 
history  each  claimed  one  devotee;  while  21  teachers  made  the 
sad  confession  of  no  outside  interest. 

The  teacher  in  the  elementary  school,  having  relations  with 
immature  minds  for  much  of  the  time,  has  great  need  of  associa- 
L  with  adult  minds  on  other  occasions.  There  ar^.  many  «1«5«' 
slTdeties  and  organizations  that  offer  the  best  facilities  for  this 
intercourse.  To  take  a  proper  place  as  a  force  in  the  community 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  become  identified  with  its 
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activiticH.  Various  church  mcieties  elaim  the  allegiance  of  24 
teachers;  10  are  membent  of  fraternal  orders;  8  beloiif;  to  the 
Canadian  Club;  3  to  a  University  Club;  5  to  athletic  organiza- 
tions; 5  to  Horticultural  societies;  2  to  choirs;  1  to  the  Field 
Naturalists;  25  have  no  sui'h  connection  whatsoever. 

The  last  question,  number  8  on  the  questionnaire,  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  teachers*  fearless  indepemlenec  and  con- 
structiveness  of  thought.  It  was  fonnd  that  18  ventured  to 
make  some  constructive  critical  suggestions  of  greater  or  less 
value.  The  remaining  46  were  silent  on  this  point.  It  is  matter 
greatly  to  be  deplored  when  teachers  become  so  much  a  part  of  a 
system  that  all  individuality  and  power  of  initiative  is  lost.  A 
teacher  should  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  ought  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  conditions  short  of  the  best  attainable. 

The  chief  function  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to  master 
the  mechanics  of  reading  as  to  induce  and  foster  a  taste  for  and 
a  habit  of  reading.  The  teacher  cannot  accomplish  this  unless 
she  herself  is  a  lover  and  reader  of  books.  In  Chapter  II. 
reference  was  made  to  th*  special  facilities  offered  to  teachers  in 
the  use  of  the  Public  Libraries.  It  was  discoveretl  at  the 
borrowers'  de.sk  in  the  Library,  that  66  per  cent  of  the  Public 
School  teachers  had  membership  tickets.  This  is  not  proof  that 
they  use  them  but  it  indicates  that  at  least  34  per  cent  fail  to 
appreciate  the  rich  store  of  material  here  which  they  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore. 

Another  and  very  important  factor  of  the  teacher's  qualifi- 
sations  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  exact  measurement  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  An  attractive  personality  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position are  most  valuable  assets  for  a  teacher.  They  create  an 
atmosphere  in  the  class-room  and  elicit  a  response  from  children 
that  all  other  excellences  combined  fail  to  produce.  It  is 
evident  that  these  two  characteristics  have  been  given  a  place 
of  due  prominence  in  the  selection  of  teachers  in  Ottawa.  Many 
visits  to  different  class-rooms  but  strengthened  the  impression 
that  there  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  teachers  and  pupils.  Investigations  were 
carried  on  in  a  manner  suggesting  partnership.  The  frank  can- 
dour and  freedom  of  expr^sion  on  the  part  of  pupils,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  class-room,  betokened  a  confidence  in  the  teacher  that 
was  very  commendable.  There  was  very  little  sign  of  the 
martinet  among  the  teachers.  During  1917  there  were  407  cor- 
l>oral  punishments  administered,  approximately  an  average  of 
2  per  class-room.  This  but  indicates  that  kindness  is  not  incom- 
patible with  .stern  measures  on  occasion. 
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RBTOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  In  chapter  III.  from  the  point  of  view  of  aeousticH  and 
lighting,  it  wan  Huggested  that  class-rooms  were  too  large.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teaeher.  45  pupils  are  too  many.  More 
teachers  and  more  class-rooms  to  admit  of  smaller  classes  would 
mean  greater  cost,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  also  mean  less  tax 
upon  the  tccher's  nervous  energy  and  a  consequent  gain  in  a 
longer  tenure  and  less  loss  of  time  through  illness.  It  would 
admit  of  a  more  personal  relationship  towards  each  individual 
pupil  insteail  of  treatment  as  a  class.  It  would  revolutionize 
class-room  methoils.  It  would  facilitate  the  working  out  of  that 
spirit  already  struggling  for  expression  and  commended  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  It  would  enable  the  teacher  to  do  more 
guiding  and  less  driving.  A  maximum  of  30  pupils  per  teacher 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  efficient  in.struetion.  (15:124)  and 
(18:634). 

2.  One  of  the  regrettable  features  of  teachers'  service  is 
the  brief  tenure  of  the  average  female  teai  her.  This  is  occasion- 
ed by  many  factors  beyond  the  control  of  Nihcol  authorities  but 
much  can  be  done  to  prevent  leaks  to  other  schools  and  to  other 
professions.  The  means  most  readily  available  is  the  adequate 
readjustment  of  salaries.  While  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board 
is  in  the  van  in  this  respect,  it  will  have  to  go  further  yet.  The 
average  male  teacher's  salary  is  more  than  double  the  average  for 
females.  Of  course,  this  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  male  teachers  are  principals  but  it  still 
remains  that  women  receive  a  much  smaller  salary  than  men  for 
similar  work  in  the  class-room.  While  tiic  scarcity  in  the  supply 
of  male  teachers  may  compel  a  certain  discrepancy  and  makin.<jr 
allowance  for  added'  duties  for  men  in  the  way  of  supervising 
athletics,  a  readjustment  of  salaries  for  women  teachers  is  now 
due.  The  entrance  of  women  into  industrial  and  commercial  life 
on  a  larger  scale  will  aiTect  the  bearing  of  the  economic  law  or 
supply  and  demand  for  women  teaChers.  The  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  women  will  give  force  to  the  demand  for  an  equah- 
zatiou  of  salary  for  the  same  grade  of  service.  This  demand 
should  be  met.  in  part  at  least,  before  an  increased  exodus  from 
the  ranks  compels  it. 

3.  The  salary  schedule  for  191«.  already  quoted,  provides 
for  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of  salary  with  certain  allowances  for 
grade  of  certiticate,  length  of  previous  experience,  and  excellence 
of  class-room  work.  This  puts  a  commendable  premium  upon 
scholarship,  successful  experience  and  high  standards  of  service. 
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More  eanUi  W  done  however  aloiiK  the  name  Hiich.  A  certain 
fixed  minimum  Nalary  at  appotntiP''nt  and  a  certain  number  of 
fixed  annual  increa«<es  are  deHirablf.  Then  in  addition  to  the 
diHtinction  now  made  between  HPcond  and  firat-claiw  certificates, 
encourapremeiit  should  be  given  to  further  Htutly  by  way  of 
bonuHes  Rrantcd  for  evidenif  of  courses  taken  during  the  Hummer 
holidays  or  during  leave  of  abHcnce,  that  should  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Arrangements  for  extension  courses 
of  lectures  on  professional  subjects*  or  courses  of  professional 
reading  would  lend  encouragement  to  this  spirit  of  study.  These 
have  proved  beneficial  and  popular  where  they  have  been  trie<l. 
(12:1913:81:23).  Similar  recognition  should  be  given  for  time 
spent  in  travel.  This  practice  has  been  introduced  into  some 
city  systems  and  travel,  the  itinerary  of  which  has  been  ap- 
prved  by  the  school  authorities,  has  been  encouraged  by  allowing 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  out  of  seven,  with  salary  paid  minus 
an  amount  required  to  pay  a  substitute  at  a  rate  nearer  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schedule.   (12:1913:31:25). 

It  should  be  jwssible  to  make  more  allowance  for  previous 
experience,  otherwise  the  services  of  many  teachers  of  proved 
skill  will  he  lost  to  the  schools  of  Ottawa.  It  would  be  better  to 
remove  the  fixed  maximum  as  this  allows  the  mere  time-.server. 
who  just  escapes  dismissal,  to  eventually  reach  the  same  scale  as 
the  zealous  teacher.  It  should  be  understood  by  all  teachers  that 
only  meritorious  work  can  obtain  the  highest  material  reward. 
The  present  schedule  seems  to  provide  an  anomaly  in  the  case 
of  the  first  year's  salary  for  principals.  With  his  added  ad- 
mini.strative  duties  he  is  to  receive  the  same  amount  as  he  has 
probably  received  for  years  at  his  maximum  salary  as  assistant. 

4.  The  questionnaire  for  teachers  laid  bare  a  weakness, 
which  affected  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers,  a  failure  to 
evolve  a  many  sided  interest.  Many  evinced  no  interest  in  pro- 
fessional or  other  literature ;  they  had  no  special  leisure  occupa- 
tion ;  they  took  no  part  in  community  activities  or  social  service, 
their  general  influence  outside  of  the  class-room  is 
su'h  as  to  discredit  the  social  value  of  the  teacher  and  to  lower 
rhe  standing  ofthe  profession  as  a  whole.  Their  sins  are  largely 
sins  of  omission.  Surely  teachers  should  be  among  the  first  to 
.seek  to  discharge  the  full  duties  of  citizenship.  They  arc  men 
and  women  with  exceptional  qualifications  and  opportunities  and 
not  clas.s-rcom  teachers  of  children  merely. 

This  unfortunate  situation  is  due  largely  to  the  strenuous 
demands  placed  upon  time  av.d  energy  by  the  daily  routine  both 
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during  the  period  of  training  and  the  earlier  yean  of  lerviee. 
Norm^  acltooU  have  time  to  streiw  only  the  preiicribed  work; 
■chool  officials  are  felt  to  be  critical  and  exacting.  Habits  are 
easily  formed  and  the  teacher  has  unconsciously  become  a  mere 
eog  in  a  machine. 

Many  teachera  wrill  need  merely  to  have  their  attention  call- 
ed to  this  dangerous  tendency  in  order  to  guard  againHt  it.  The 
remedy  eonsiMts  in  a  sympathetic  handling  of  the  problem  by 
school  officials  so  as  to  enlist  the  participation  of  their  yoiui'g 
apprentices  in  some  eontrenial  phase  of  community  work.  An 
organized  and  persistent  campaign  should  be  waged  by  the 
educational  leaders  of  Ottawa  to  awaken  and  to  utilize  the  spirit 
of  civic  responsibility  among  her  teachers  and  to  call  into  play 
their  heretofore  largely  dormant  qualities  of  initiative  and  leader- 
ship. This  will  constitute  a  very  real  gain  in  the  increased  con- 
fidence and  respect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils,  and  a 
greater  self-conflilence  and  self-respect  on  the  part  of  teachers 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PUPILS 

In  these  days  when  many  of  the  traditional  customs  and 
standards  of  value  are  being  placed  in  the  melting  pot,  there  is 
grave  occasion  for  concern  as  to  wiiat  the  fuiture  may  bring  forth. 
Hopes  for  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  Canadian  democracy 
of  to-morrow  must  depend  largely  on  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
pressionable youth  of  to-day  pass  through  this  ordeal.  The 
period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  »ow  in  the  schools  and  of  those  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  training  now  rests.  Probably  now  mort"  than  over 
before  Is  the  wisdom  and  the  need  of  compulsory  attemlanee 
manifested  and  no  pain.<*  should  be  spared  to  brin^v  all  within  its 
fullest  scope.  For  many  years  the  school  has  "jradually  been 
falling  heir  to  responsibilities  formerly  assumed  by  the  home,  so 
that  it  has  beecme  increasingly  tnier  ami  truer  that  the  child  at 
sehool  is  the  centre  of  the  nation's  hope. 

In  order  that  school  aufhoi-ities  may  be  able  to  fully  dis- 
charge their  important  duties  towards  each  and  all,  some  ade- 
quate method  of  .<*tock-'taking  must  be  applied  to  the  child 
resources  of  each  municipality.  In  Ottawa  the  only  effort  at  a 
school  censu.s  is  the  enumeration  made  every  year  by  the  assess- 
ment department,  classifying  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years  as  belonging  to  Public  or  Separate  School  suppor- 
ters. That  this  information  is  quite  useless  to  school  officials 
may  be  .seen  from  the  reports  for  1917.    The  report  of  the  a-sscss- 
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ment  department,  which  gathers  its  information  between  April 
and  November  of  eaeh  year,  shows  4489  Public  School  childrrti 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age.  (28:17).  In  February  there  were 
5707  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools  between  the 
same  ages.  (14:1917:28). 

Table  27  gives  the  city  and  Public  School  population  from 
1911  to  1917  inclusive. 


Table  27. 


CITY  AND  PUBLIC  8(.'HOOL  POPULATIONS. 


1911  1912  19i:{  1914  1915 

City  87,062       91,200      96,3.50     101,795     100,16.3 

Public  Sobool       7,171         7,454         7.995        8.341         8.625 


1916         1917 
100,561     101,549 

8,748         8,867 


From  these  figures  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  a  general 
way,  changes  in  the  two  groups  are  approximately  parallel. 
Certain  allowance  rau.st  always  be  made  for  smaii  variations  due 
to  Private  and  Separate  School  affiliations,  or  to  the  influx  or 
departure  of  any  eonsiderab''*  number  of  single  adults,  such  as 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  ntingents  sent  to  the  war  since 
1914.  In  1901.  with  a  population  ot  .')j.928.  Ottawa  had  a  Public 
School  enrolment  ot  4370.  In  1917.  w'.'n  the  population  was 
101,549,  the  Public  School  enrolment  had  increa.sed  to  8867.  Thus 
for  each  increa.se  of  1000  in  city  population,  the  Public  School 
authorities  may  fairly  expect  to  make  added  provision  for  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  slightly  in  excess  of  100. 


Table  28. 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  GRADES. 


1911     1912     1913     1914    1915     1916    1917 

Kin.lergarten..  »M3  997  996  957  1071  1102  1108 

Qra.ic  1  1318  1.501  1604  15.14  1404  1340  1375 

.<   2 929  1019  lOfiO  lir.5  1162  1221  1155 

.<   3 715  7.38  821  877  1052  1088  1122 

..   4 625  (i2«  «49  72S  737  800  815 

..   5 631  684  812  774  811  891  987 

.<   6 657  567  599  718  645  677  729 

..   7 .-..W  574  619  714  754  719  727 

..   S  499  503  .556  537  603  638  579 

Co.nmcrV.al....  255  245  279  337  386  272  270 

The  classification  of  pupils  by  grades  for  the  past  7  years 
is  given  in  table  28.  It  may  be  seen  that  while  1373  pupils  en- 
tered Grade  1  in  1917,  only  579  reached  Grade  8,  and  of  these 
only  407  .successfully  eompleted  it  by  passing  the  Entrance 
Examination.       Of  course  thase  figures  may  not  be  used  in  a 
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calculation  of  the  amount  of  elimination  or  retardation,  as  those 
who  reached  Orade  8  in  1917  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  Grade  2  in  1911.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  929  pupils 
have  in  some  way  dwindled  to  579.  But  here  again  the  579  are 
drawn  from  a  population  of  101,549,  whereas  the  929  were  sup- 
plied by  a  population  of  87,062  in  1911.  Had  the  population 
remained  stationary  since  then,  the  number  of  Grade  8  pupils 
in  1917  according  to  the  same  ratio  would  have  been  496.  More- 
over, there  were  66  pupils  promoted  from  Grade  5  to  Grade  7 
in  1915.  Thus  there  is  a  decline  from  863  to  496  to  be  accounted 
for.  Even  if  it  be  granted  as  possible,  though  unusual,  that  a 
small  balance  of  the  exchange  between  Private  or  Separate  and 
the  Public  Schools  be  in  favour  of  the  former;  and  even  if  the 
death-rate  for  chiUlr'en  between  5  and  14  years  of  age  be  reckon- 
ed at  the  high  rate  of  1  per  100  each  year,  there  will  still  be  well 
over  300  of  the  1911  entrants,  who  'have  either  left  school  pre- 
maturely before  completing  the  elementary  course,  or  who  have 
been  retarded  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  years.  As  it  is  not 
possible  to  follow  the  rec-ords  of  thtse  pupils  throughout  the 
seven  years,  it  will  be  illuminating  to  include  here  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Senior  Inspector  dealing  with  the  regis- 
tration for  1917: 

"In  regular  classes,  grades  one  to  eight,  inclusive,  we 
had  a  registration  of  7,359  pupils  in  December,  1916.  Dur- 
ing the  year  we  admitted  to  these  grades,  exclusive  of 
transfers  from  other  Ottawa  Public  Schools,  1,652  pupils. 
Our  registration  for  December  1917,  in  these  grades  was 
7,475  pupils.  This  leaves  1.536  pupils  to  account  for  who 
moved  from  the  city,  went  to  other  schools,  completed  the 
school  course,  or,  having  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
left  school  before  completing  the  course.  578  moved  away 
from  the  city ;  259  went  to  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute ; 
128  are  now  attending  the  School  for  Higher  English  and 
Applied  Arts  at  Kent  Street,  and  41  entered  the  newly 
established  Technical  School  on  Albert  Street;  38  left  to 
enter  Business  Colleges.  Summing  up  we  find  that  466 
children  left  our  schools  during  1917  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  some  higher  educational  in.stitution.  We  may 
rea-sonably  assume  that  at  least  500,  out  of  the  578  who 
moved  away,  will  continue  their  education  in  other  schools. 
In  addition  to  these.  24  pupils  left  to  attend  ladies'  colleges, 
24  to  attend  the  Separate  Schools  and  58  to  attend  private 
schools.  This  means  that  nearly  1100  out  of  the  1536 
pupils  who  left  our  schools  are  actually  continuing  their 
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edueation.  and,  allowing  for  19  who  have  died,  about  4UU 
have  left  to  begin  some  calling  or  occupation  in  the  world 
of  affairs.  What  has  become  of  this  400  T  100,  of  whom 
nearly  all  are  girls,  are  remaining  at  home  to  assist  in 
housework;  39  are  employed  by  the  Militia  Department; 
44  are  messengers;  73  are  employed  as  clerks  at  very  low 
salaries;  26  are  remaining  at  home  because  of  illness;  13 
boys  are  employed  as  teamsters,  15  as  machinists,  5  wilh 
plumbers.  2  with  tin.sraiths,  11  in  factories.  7  in  drug-stores, 
3  in  the  Naval  Department,  1  witih  the  Dominion  Express 
Company,  8  on  farms.  3  in  box  factories.  2  in  the  Mint,  3 
selling  papers,  9  learning  printing,  1  with  a  confectioner,  7 
with  the  Munitions  Board;  6  have  enlisted;  3  are  in  banks; 
1  is  in  a  bake-shop,  2  in  the  Post  Office,  1  with  a  carpenter, 
1  with  a  harness-maker.  1  in  a  dentist's  office;  1  ran  away 
and  cannot  be  found ;  5  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society;  4  girls  have  been  employed  by  the 
Telephone  Company.  13  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany, and  8  as  domestic  servants." 

That  any  large  number  of  pupils  should  have  passed  the  ele- 
mentary school  age  and  have  left  school  without  having  com- 
pleted the  course  must  give  school  officials  grave  cause  for  re- 
flection. The  Otlawa  offieials  are  quite  awake  to  the  problem  as 
is  evidenced  by  measures  taken,  to  which  later  reference  will 
be  made.  An  examination  of  an  age-grade  classification  as  given 
in  table  29  will  reveal  the  extent  to  which  pupils  in  the  Ottawa 
schools  were  retarded  in  1917.  assuming  that  over-age  is  much 
more  frequently  due  to  repetition  of  one  or  more  grades  than  to 
a  late  stirt. 

The  traditional  view  that  the  work  laid  down  for  the  regular 
grades  of  the  Public  School  course  was  designed  to  require  8  years 
for  its  completion,  is  yet  quite  generally  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. This  fact,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  average  age  at 
wliich  pupils  pass  the  Entrance  Examination  in  Ontario  is  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  14  years,  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
by  common  consent  6  is  the  normal  age  for  entering  upon  the 
work  of  the  grades.  Therefore,  while  compulsory  attendance 
does  not  begin  until  8  years  of  age.  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
justification  for  fixing  the  normal  age  for  the  Kindergarten 
Class  at  between  5  and  6  years,  for  Grade  1,  between  6  and  7.  and 
similarly  up  to  Grade  8,  between  13  and  14. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  for  table  29  the  ages  were 
taken  on  Februarv  1st.  and   that,   consequently,  the  pupils  as 
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classified  in  this  table  mig4it  normally  be  7  years  and  5  months 
old  in  Grade  1,  and  14  years  and  5  months  old  in  Orade  8,  before 
promotion,  the  standard  set  cannot  be  regarded  as  unduly  exact- 
ing. In  justice  to  those  who  had  birthdays  just  shortly  prior 
to  February  Ist,  and,  at  the  risk  of  ibeing  considered  over  leni- 
ent as  being  certain  to  include  many,  much  over  age/ the  number 
in  the  column  immediately  to  the  right  of  that  within  the  normal 
age  limits  has  been  included  as  making  normal  progress.  Even 
with  this  consideration,  the  numbers  to  the  right  of  those  in  heavy 
face  denoting  retarded  pupils  are  rather  startling.  30.4  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  are  in  grades  lower  than  they  should  be  according 
to  their  age ;  3.3  per  cent  are  15  years  of  age  or  over;  4.6  per  cent 
had  reached  the  age  of  14  before  entering  the  eighth  grade.  Out- 
side of  mental  defectives,  who  will  not  constitute  more  than  0.5 
per  cent  (9:118)  and  certain  eases  of  illness,  this  retardation  is 
due  to  causes  that  should  yield  to  remedial  measures  applied  by 
school  authorities.  Even  thase  cases  of  over-age  due  to  a  late 
start  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  city  of  London,  Ont.,  applying  the  same  method  of 
computation,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  retarded  pupils 
was  15.5,  but  there  the  ages  were  taken  in  September  and  the 
percentage  would  be  much  higher  had  the  work  been  done  in  the 
following  February.  The  average  age  for  each  grade,  as  given 
in  talble  30,  shows  that  this  problem  in  connection  with  retarda- 
tion is  hardly  as  acute  as  in  Ottawa.  In  both  places  it  would 
appear  that  more  time  is  lost  in  the  early  grades.  In  Ottawa 
the  difference  in  age  between  those  in  Grade  1  and  those  in  Grade 
2  is  1  year  and  5  months,  whereas  the  normal  expectation  would 
be  1  year.  The  8  months'  diflFerence  between  Grade  4  and  Grade 
5  is  obviously  due  to  the  opportunity  given  to  the  brighter  pupils 
for  promotion  from  Grade  3  to  Grade  5.  A  similar  opportunity 
is  given  for  promotion  from  Grade  5  to  7.  This  apparent 
difference  in  time  lost  between  the  lower  and  higher  grades  is 
occasioned  by  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  "repeaters"  before 
reaching  Grade  5  or  6.  Thorndyke  has  gathered  evidence  to 
show  for  various  American  schools  that  the  proportion  of  failures 
is  even  greater  in  the  higher  grades.  (10:37). 

Table  31  classifies  the  pupils  as  rapid,  normal,  or  slow,  show- 
ing percentages  for  each  grade. 

Ottawa  officials  have  grappled  with  this  problem  of  non- 
promotion  and  that  they  are  meeting  with  at  least  some  small 
degree  of  success  is  shown  by  the  consistent  decrease  in  the 
percentages  of  retardation  given  in  table  32. 
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TabtoSO 

...AVERAGE  AGE,  FEB.  1,  1917 

Kind'n.  Orn.le  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 
12           3           4           5           6           7           8 

Y.  M.     Y.M.  Y.M.   Y.M.   Y.M  Y.M.  Y.M     Y.M     Y.M 

Ottawa 
London 
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Table  31. 


Porcentage  of  Rapid,  Normal  and  Blow  Pnpila,  1917. 


Rapid. 


Normal. 


Slow 


Kinderjyartrn   .. 
(Sraile    1        

Ki.S 

2.7 

1.7 

0.5 

1.8 

6.1 

6.7 
10.4 
14.5 

Betanlatlon, 

79.6 
77.1 
64.9 
.58.0 
.50.3 
.53.0 
55.7 
55.4 
60.8 

1913—1917. 

* 

3.6 
20  2 

11       .> 

33.4 

"       ;•, 

41.5 

4 

47.9 

40.9 

"        6 

.17.6 

"        7 

34.2 

"        8 

24.7 

Table  32. 

Percantaga  of 

Year 
Pereentaije  

1913 
33.5 

1914 
.12.3 

1915 
32.03 

1916 
31.94 

1917 
.10.4 

Graphical  representation  of  the  extent  to  whieh  retardation 
has  been  reduced  in  the  various  grades  is  given  in  Figure  2.  A 
glance  at  ♦his  chart  iifdicates  that  the  improvement  is  along  right 
lines  inasmuch  as  while  there  seems  to  be  more  retardation  in 
the  upper  grades  in  1917,  this  is  an  indication  that  retarded 
pupils  are  being  retained  at  school  longer  than  formerly.  The 
curves  al-so  show  a  satisfactory  deciease  in  the  earlier  grades. 
(14:1913:31  and  1917:28). 

Their  efforts  have  been  directed  along  several  lines.  (1) 
Since  1913  more  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  health  of 
pupils,  the  appointment  of  school  nurses  at  that  time  making  it 
possible  to  regularly  inspect  teeth,  throat  and  general  condition 
of  every  child  in  the  schools.     The  result  of  this  should  be  to 
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Improve  the  character  of  work  tloinr  as  well  as  to  make  more 
regular  attendance  possible,  thus  enabling  more  pupils  to  pro- 
gress at  the  normal  rate.  (2)  Provision  is  made  for  the  dismissal 
of  pupils,  whose  work  has  been  satisfactory,  at  3.30  or  shortly 
after.  An  extra  half  hour  is  spent  with  the  more  inattentive  or 
backward  pupils  to  clear  up  difficulties  and  to  enalale  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  This  arrangement  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  pupils  are  not  all  equally 
endowed  and  have  not  the  same  interests  or  powers  of  applica- 
tion. It  frequently  happens,  too,  that,  on  account  of  absence, 
this  half  hour  provides  the  first  opportunity  to  explain  some  im- 
portant principle  that  has  been  missed.  (3)  Another  plan  has 
been  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  with  whom  the  problem 
is  not  so  much  an  inequality  of  ability  as  a  striking  difference  in 
type  of  mind.  Some  pupils  learn  from  books  with  considerable 
facility.  Others  are  more  concrete-minded  and  can  grasp  a  truth 
readily  only  wihen  presented  through  the  concrete  example. 
Motor  activities  and  various  conscious  processes  .so  act  and  react 
that  the  former  are  found  to  have  a  quickening  influence  upon 
the  latter.  Accordingly,  a  school  called  the  Manual  Arts  School, 
which  provides  for  a  maximum  amount  of  handwork,  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
grades,  was  opened  as  an  experiment  in  1913.  It  also  provides 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  fit  adolescents  into 
conditions  primarily  designed  for  younger  children.  An  age 
range  of  more  than  3  years  in  the  same  grade  is  found  to  mili- 
tate against  the  best  work.  (15:141).  This  school  can  accom- 
modate only  140.  It  has  already  proved  its  iisefulness  and  great 
need  is  felt  for  a  much  wider  extension  of  the  plan.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  pupils  sent  here  can  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  grades  with  considerable  credit  in  addition  to  spending 
half-time  on  Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science.  New 
avenues  have  been  opened  up  to  the  awakening  of  interests  and 
new  channels  for  expression  provided.  (4)  Many  pupils  have 
little  or  no  expectation  of  taking  a  High  School  course  and  es- 
pecially is  this  beyond  the  roach  of  some  where  high  fees  are 
exacted  as  in  Ottawa.  (13:1917:209).  With  no  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing studies  further,  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  the  elementary  cla,sses.  By  providing  free 
instruction  of  an  exceptionally  high  character,  for  courses  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  years  in  length,  in  the  School  of  Higher  English 
and  Applied  Arts,  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  has  made 
another  commendable  effort  to  arouse  the  araMtion.  to"  sustain 
the  interest,  and  to  increase  the  efforts  of  many  who  would  other- 
wme  have  quit  school  much  earlier.     The  enrolment  of  270  here 
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in  1917  repreiienta  a  decrease  of  116  since  1915.  This  fallinff  off 
is  due  to  two  causes,  the  opening  of  the  Technical  High  School 
for  day  classes,  and  the  stress  of  economic  conditions  requirin*? 
the  wages  of  some  of  these  young  people  at  home.  The  number 
taking  up  employment  of  some  kind  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  attractive  wages  that  are  offered  by  various  war  indus- 
tries. 

This  same  influence  has  been  at  work  throug'iout  the  pro- 
vince, generally  among  the  older  pupils  in  higher  grade  classes, 
and  has  affected  not  only  the  problem  of  elimination  but  that  of 
regularity  of  attendance  as  well  (13:1917:6).  Regular  atten- 
dance has  much  to  do  with  the  likelihood  of  earning  a  promo- 
tion. Absences  amounting  to  10  per  cent  or  less  are  known  to 
have  resulted  in  repetition  of  a  grade  (10:43).  A  decrease  of 
2  per  cent,  from  66.6  to  64.6  in  the  average  attendance  has  been 
registered  for  the  province  in  1917  (13:1917:7).  The  average 
for  tihe  cities  of  Ontario  was  71.8  per  cent.  Ottawa's  record  has 
remained  almost  stationary  for  10  years,  at  approximately  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  attendance.  If  the  calculations  for  regular 
grade  classes  and  Kindergarten  clat^ses  be  made  separately,  and 
the  percentage  of  average  attendance  be  computed  from  the  aver- 
age registration,  the  result  may  be  seen  in  table  33.  4634  ab- 
sences were  referred  to  the  truant  officer  for  investigation  and 
the  discovery  of  317  cases  of  truancy  resulted.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  a  lack  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  would  materially  weaken  her  influence  with  her  class 
in  this  respect.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  ftnd  that  the 
amount  of  lateness  among  pupils  appioximates  that  among  teach- 
ers. A  record  of  13,538  lates  gives  an  average  of  slightly  lens 
than  two  times  per  pupil  for  1917. 


TaUe  33. 


Artmg9  Attendsnce.  1907—1917 


1907  1908  19U9  1910  1911   1912  1913  1914   1915  1916     1917 

Regular    Grades    88.0  88.5  88.7  87.0  87.1  88.9  87. .1  86. .3  87. .1  87.8  88. .3 
Kin<lergarten8....    74.2  72.4  74.0  72.4  70.9  7.1.8  71.7  66.9  69.6  65.8  68.7 


Forty -.seven  pupils  or  approximately  .5  per  cent  of  the  en- 
rolment of  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  .speciai 
classes  conducted  for  the  mentally  defective.  In  the  selection 
of  these  pupils  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  report  of  the 
regular  teacher  and  the  seh<x»l  nurse.       Teachers  with  special 


trHiiiing  and  special  natural  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work  are 
put  in  charge.  A  minimum  of  reading,  Hpelliug,  L^ompoaition, 
writing,  and  number  work  and  a  maximum  of  muxie,  games,  and 
manual  work  constitute  their  daily  programme.  By  arranging  for 
differenl  times  of  dismissal  and  intermission,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  segregate  these  children  from  the  normal  pupils  in  the  other 
classes.  It  is  n-.it  expected  that  these  pupils  will  ever  attain  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  beyond 
that  of  a  norma,  child  of  eight.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  they 
will  ever  become  so  industrially  efficient  as  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  need  of  careful  supervision.  While  the  defective  child 
elicits  sympathy  and  is  entitled  to  the  best  that  the  Public 
Schools  can  provide  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  effecting  a 
development,  yet  the  chief  responsibility  in  connection  with  it 
must  be  assumed  by  the  community  after  school  days  are  over. 
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RKCOMMKNDATIONS. 

1.  In  order  that  all  of  the  children  of  all  the  people  may 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  Public  Schools,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  schools  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
To  this  end  much  can  be  contributed  by  the  tactful  treatment  of 
the  pupil  by  the  teacher  and  by  a  campaign  among  the  parents, 
.setting  forth  the  permnal  atlvantages.  material  and  moral,  that 
accrue  from  regular  attendance.  The  general  legislative  grant 
is  apportioned  to  cities  ac(«ording  to  attendance.  The  habit  of 
keeping  one's  engagements  with  teachers  and  all  others,  regu- 
larly and  without  fail,  is  of  the  utmost  moral  importance.  But 
there  is  always  a  certain  minority  who  do  not  respond  to  a  moral 
appeal  and  who  must  be  reached  by  other  means.  The  existing 
•  machinery  is  wholly  inadequate  to  obtain  the  <lesired  results. 
The  officials  ultimately  responsible  for  the  attendance  should, 
while  vested  with  police  authority,  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  .school  authorities  than  at  present.  To  them  should  be 
entrusted  the  making  of  a  thorough  census  of  all  young  people 
from  3  to  21  years  of  age.  This  census  should  be  maintained 
with  necessary  revisions  and  additions  from  year  to  year.  All 
these  people  should  be  catalogued  according  to  age,  grade  and 
school.  A  thorou'gh  system  of  co-operation  ibetween  school 
principals  and  attendance  officers  wx)uld  keep  the  records  cor- 
rect in  ease  of  transfers  or  removals.  It  could  be  arranged  that 
postmen  and  others  report  all  cases  of  new  arrivals.  Such  a 
census  could  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  e»itimating  accommodation 
needed  for  the  .succeeding  year.  The  inclusion  of  pupils  from  14 
to  17  years  of  age  would  prove  valuable  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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enforcement  of  the  Adolescent  Sdbool  Attendance  Act.  The 
economical  and  efficient  carrying  out  of  thin  rpcommendation  pre- 
■apposes  the  realisation  of  suggestion  I.  in  Chapter  II. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  400  pupils  previously  mentioneil  who 
hAve  left  the  Public  Schools  in  1917  to  take  up  Home  Hort  of 
work,  there  would  be  a  similar  nuntber  or  more  from  the  Separate 
Schools.  Many  of  these  are  entering  what  are  termed  "blind 
alley"  occupations  from  which  there  is  small  prospect  of  emerg- 
ing into  a  state  of  economic  independence.  The  years  from  14 
to  16  are  of  sucAi  vital  importance  to  young  people  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  criminal  negligence 
to  allow  any  boy  or  girl  at  this  critical  period  to  have  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  niidirefted  leisure  time  or  to  en<er  an  occu- 
pation which  offers  no  food  f.ir  healthy  ambition.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  requiring  these 
800  young  people  to  spend  at  least  half  time  at  school  during 
the  next  three  years  would  prevent  some  from  becoming  a  drag 
on  society  and  would  enable  all  to  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  It  i«  "beHeved  that,  given  a  clear  uiulcrstanding  of  its 
practical  working  and  its  aims,  the  ^'enerai  public  in  Ottawa 
would  heartily  support  such  a  measure.  Present  indications  are 
that,  if  local  authorities  do  not  take  action  along  these  lines,  the 
central  educational  authorities  will  make  it  obligatory  upon  ail 
up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  at  least.  (Globe  Editorial,  July  31. 
1918.) 

3.  Another  recommendation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
a  Board  of  Education  has  been  created  and  that  the  neces.>4ary 
permission  has  been  o/btained  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. A  marked  tendency  has  already  been  noted  for  pupils  to 
leave  school  before  completing  tbe  ordinary  Public  School  course 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  many  are  too  old  when  entering  the 
High  School.  It  is  equally  true  that  many  leave  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  here.  The  early  leaving  coulil  be  prevented 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
but  the  cause,  which  lies  deeper,  would  still  be  untouelied.  There 
is  obviously  a  need  for  a  re-'organization  of  the  course,  affordinsr 
an  earlier  adaptation  to  the  changing  interests  and  stages  of 
development  of  the  pupils.  The  failure  to  "reach"  pupils  in 
these  respects  gives  rise  to  much  waste  in  time,  efficiency,  cul- 
ture and  character-building.  This  is  a  moral  question  much 
more  than  a  mere  economic  one.  The  tlesultory  resp(»nse  given 
by  the  disinterested  pupil  can  never  give  rise  to  that  proper 
moral  attitude  towards  ideals  of  service  or  to  fhose  habits  of 
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applicst^'.on  anil  earefulueHs  ho  PHHentiHl  to  faithful,  effli-icnt  eiti- 
xenship.  The  remedy  conHistM  in  providini;  a  ununie  which  will 
employ  the  practical  interestn  of  thew  pupilH  in  mich  a  way  as  to 
create  a  <leNire  on  their  part  for  further  instruction.  The  Junior 
Iliprh  Hehool,  Huch  aH  hait  been  already  introduced  into  many 
cities  of  the  United  States,  pmceedn  along  tliene  very  linen.  At 
12  yeanj  of  aj?e  three  coursen  normally  open  to  the  child,  an 
academic  courHC  for  those  proceeding  ro  profensional  or  purely 
eultural  HtutHcs,  a  commercial,  and  an  industrial  course.  Thus 
at  adolescence  the  pupil  finds  himaelf  launched  in  the  middle 
of  a  course  of  his  choice  which  he  would  not  willingly  leave. 
This  obviates  the  present  inviting  break  between  the  Public  and 
the  High  S<'hool  courses  at  l<his  critical  time.  It  would  admit 
of  an  earlier  start  at  foreign  la.i((uage  study,  for  which  there  is 
much  psychological  juHtific«tion.  (3:133  and  35:41).  The  plan 
already  initiated  in  Ottawa  for  the  school  year  of  1918-1919  of 
classifying  the  pupils  into  seven  grades  is  a  beginning  quite  in 
keeping  with  this  suggestion,  as  it  recognizes  the  need  of  short- 
ening the  time  for  the  elementary  course.  While  the  extension 
of  the  Tec'inical  High  School  is  under  consideration,  and  before 
definite  steps  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
another  academic  High  School,  the  merits  and  practicability  of 
the  Junior  High  School  for  Ottawa  should  be  fully  investigated. 

4.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  very  .satisfactory 
character  of  the  work  done  at  the  Manual  Arts  School.  These 
classes  are  being  continued  at  different  centres  since  the  leasing 
of  the  Waller  Street  building  to  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
idea  of  making  them  more  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the 
city  ia  a  good  one.  The  percentage  of  retardation,  that  still 
obtains,  suggests  that  there  is  room  for  more  classes  doing  this 
kind  of  work.  From  10  to  12  such  clas-ses  could  profitably 
be  used  to  serve  largely  as  feeders  to  the  Industrial  Junior  High 
School  or  the  present  Technical  High  School.  Any  such  steps 
taken,  tending  to  reduc«  elimination  or  retardation  of  pupils, 
are  important,  not  ko  much  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
costs,  although  each  "repeater"  costs  the  Board  $55.92  per 
annum,  but  .tecauae  the  consequent  los.s  of  self-confidence  and 
self-respect  and  the  early  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  failure  tend 
to  produce  an  inefficient  class  of  citizens. 

5.  Much  effort  is  already  being  expended  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  defective  chikl.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  train- 
inu;  would  seem  to  be  in  some  considerable  measure  nullified, 
if  these  pupils,  still  in  sore  need  of  supervision,  are  to  be  turned 
loose,  a  proibable  burden  and  menace  to  society.     Co-operation 
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between  the  Hchcol  and  the  other  proper  authorities  should  result 
in  feeing  that  thene  pupils  leave  school  when  the  time  comes,  to 
enter  an  institution  that  will  utilize  and  continue  the  trainiuK 
given  by  the  school.  The  prime  purpose  of  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  to  provide  supervision  and  direction  for  their 
economic  and  social  functions. 

6.  Reference  to  tabic  29  will  elicit  the  fact  that  6.2  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  are  accelerated  from 
1  to  :i  years.  Provision  is  made  for  the  brighter  pupils  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  skipping  an  occasional  grade.  Other 
than  this,  little  has  been  done  for  the  super-normal  child.  While 
it  is  recognised  that  the  Public  Schools  are  designed  to  serve 
the  masses,  and  not  to  produce  genius,  yet  the  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  that  should  accrue  by  allowing  for  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  brighter  pupils,  should*  receive 
serious  consideration  from  the  School  Biwird.  Provision  of  un- 
graded classen  for  exceptionally  bright  children,  placed  under 
the  most  capable  teacher  available,  limited  to  25  pupils,  would 
allow  for  more  rapid  progress.  The  increased  annual  cost  of 
the  smaller  classes  would  be  balanced  by  the  shorter  term  of 
years,  which  these  pupils  would  spend  in  the  elementary  school. 


('I1AI»TBR  VI. 

INSPECTORS  AND  OTHKB  OFFICIALS 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  physical  plant  shall 
impose  certain  limitations  upon  the  possibilities  before  any 
school  .system.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  supplies  the  dynamic 
that  makes  the  system  a  living  force.  The  pupil  is,  without 
question,  the  raison  d'etre  of  all  other  school  factors.  But 
upon  the  officials,  who  arc  vested  with  authority  and  who  deter- 
mine the  outlook  for  all  the  others,  must  rest  final  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure.  It  is  for  them  to  provide  means;  it  is  for 
them  to  inspire  and  encourage  teachers  and  to  refuse  to  tolerate 
incompetency;  it  is  for  them  to  adjust  all  programmes  to  the 
particular  needs  of  pupils  and  to  determine  the  ideals  of  charac- 
ter and  citizenship  that  are  to  be  placed  before  them. 

Ijocal  school  organizations  throughout  Ontario  may  be  re- 
garded,  ideally,  as  basing  all   actions  upon   s-ound   educational 
principles  and  as  projecting  the  ideal,  the  best  interests  of  the 
child,  the  community,  and  the  state.     Actually,  they  must  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  ratepayers  in  aecordanee  with  departmenlHl 
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rpirulatiniiM.     Within  thoso  litnitN  or.  in  Home  caneH.  hevoml  thom 
there  in  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 

The  I»uhlic'  Sch<wl  Board  of  Ottawa  conHiMtM  of  eighteen 
memberN  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  half  of  whom  retire  each 
year.  Thus  a  certain  continuity  of  policy  is  aHsured.  That  the 
memhtTH  are  willinjr  to  serve  the  community  at  the  cxpenHe  of  n 
conKiderablc  sHcriHce  of  time  h  evidenced  by  thr  .  t  that  there 
were,  in  1917.  14  meetinjp*  of  the  Board  and  ^  .  ,..m  .tee  meet- 
ings, nearly  all  membcrH  of  the  Board  scr  inir  n  two  ,  '■.« 
four  Ntandinjr  committees.     In  addition  to  t     s.    ;..    .is,      \, 

made  by  truHtees  to  the  various  schools,  an   .\    r      •   .'"   .■  ,, i 

20  visits  for  each  member. 


Each  of  the  four  committees,  Finani   .  Ai ,     ,.r, 
and   Funiishing.   prescribes   the   diitic  a    •. 

who,  however,   may  on   occasion   recci        i    ,t; 
committee.     These  officials  are.  respective.  \    ih 
urer,  the  Senior  Inspector,  the  Superintend!!,  u 
the  f'lerk  of  Supplies.     According  to  the  RuU  > 
of  the  Board  these  four  chief  officers  are  absi n: 
in  authoritv. 
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One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Board  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  officials.  It  should  select  men  in  whom  it  can 
repose  absolute  confidence  and  should  then  so  treat  them  that 
their  personalities  and  powers  of  initiative  may  assert  them- 
selves. There  is  nothiiifr  (|uite  so  deadcuinp  in  its  effecta  as  an 
arbitrary  inflexible  rule,  and  a  school  system,  where  so  muvh 
depends  upon  spontaneity  and  personal  influence,  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  .such  a  condition. 

The  appointment  of  an  Inspector  raises  the  question  as  to 
what  principle  shall  obtain  in  his  selection.  The  Board  may  ap- 
point an  outsider,  or  it  may  promote  one  of  its  own  principals 
with  the  necessary  specified  (lualifications.  The  latter  procedure 
has  much  to  commend  it  from  the  standpoint  of  recognizing 
superior  service.  It  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  "inbreeding", 
where  the  home-bred  man  may  lack  in  proper  perspective  and 
may  not  be  "able  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees".  The  wise 
course  and  one  wliie'h  many  progressive  cities  pursue,  is  to  place 
the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  recognized  expert,  a  man 
who.se  training  and  experience  has  familiarized  him  with  the 
best  systems  and  has  rendered  him  free  from  the  traditions,  con- 
ventions, and  customs  prevailing  in  his  new  field.  (12:1917:8:15). 
The  right  man  being  set'ured  to  formulate  and  direct  the  larger 
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educational  policies,  his  assistants  may  very  well  be  local  ap- 
pointees to  attend  to  matters  of  a  more  routine  character.  The 
Ottawa  Bo«rd  has  apponted  the  two  present  Incumbents  from  the 
local  Normal  School  staff,  both  of  whom  had  had  successful  ex- 
perience in  outside  places. 

The  relation  of  the  Manag^ement  Committee  to  the  Senior 
Inspector  is,  both  constitutionally  and  in  actual  work,  quite  in 
■accordance  with  the  best  practice  in  several  important  respects. 
For  example,  his  recommendations  with  regard  to  appointment, 
transfer,  or  dismissal  of  teachers  are  invariably  acted  upon  by 
the  Committee.  (Some  qualification  of  the  preceding  statement 
may  be  necessitated  by  events  subsequent  to  its  writing.)  In  fact, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Committee  to  give  formal  sanction 
to  the  Insr actor's  acts  by  a  sort  of  blanket  recommendation,  as, 
for  examp'o: 

"That  all  other  recently  engaged  teachers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Board  be  assigned  to  duty  by  the  Senior  Inspector 
where  their  services  are  required." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Committee  that  could  go  thus  far  could 
go  farther  and  recommend  : 

"That  Miss resume  her  work  in  Scbool 

and  take  charge  of  whatever  class  may  be  assigned  her  by 
the  principal". 

In  matters  of  greatest  moment  to  the  Board  involving  a 
possible  radical  re-organization  of  the  schools,  quite  revolution- 
ary in  character,  they  have  shown  themselves  quite  alive  to  the 
value  of  expert  opinion.  Pending  a  decision  as  to  a  building 
programme  to  provide  increased  accommodation,  the  Board  asked 
its  Inspector  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  school  plan  in 
Gary,  Indiana.  On  receipt  of  an  adverse  report,  plans  were  re- 
sumed for  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  system.  Why  em- 
ploy an  expert  if  his  judgment  cannot  be  relied  upon  T  The 
Inspector  is  ah(x  given  full  responsibility  for  details  of  class-room 
procedure  and  government.  When  lie  cannot  be  enstrusted  with 
these  powers,  it  i.-t  time  to  make  arrangements  for  a  succes.sor. 

The  Senior  Inspector,  with  the  weight  of  important  adminis- 
trative duties  upon  him,  has  very  properly  beer,  relieved  of  much 
of  the  class-room  inspection.  In  1917  he  made  122  visits  to 
schools  while  the  Junior  Inspector  made  276  visits.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  inspections,  however,  which  is  of  greatest  importance, 
but  the  attitude  of  inspector  to  teacher.     Are  his  visits  welcomed 
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or  dreaded  T  Does  he  leave  behind  him  a  feeling  of  eneourage- 
ment  or  of  failure,  inspiration  or  resentment  T  Does  he  allow 
for  individuality  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or 
are  his  idemands  so  rigid  and  exacting  that  the  teacher's  self  is 
cramped  and  repressed  T 

Inspection  in  Ottawa  may  best  be  characterized  by  the  word 
"thorough".  A  time  allotment  for  each  subject  is  suggested 
from  the  Inspector's  office,  the  suggestion  being  generally  re- 
garded as  mandatory.  Each  teacher's  time-table  passes  through 
the  office  for  approval  and  a  copy  is  kept  on  file.  Then,  last  year 
in  geography,  for  example*  each  teacher  was  required  to  send  ia  a 
detailed  outline  of  lessons  for  the  year  with  the  date  for  each. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  know  beforehand  just  what  teacher  A  in 
school  B  will  be  taking  up  in  his  geography  period  on  any  parti- 
cular day.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  for  ensuing  a  preview  of  the 
whole  field  by  the  teacher,  but  it  reminds  one.  somewhat,  of  the 
ceulralized  system  of  France  in  Napoleon's  time,  lacking,  how- 
ever, the  centrally  prescribed  lesson  topics.  In  another  subject, 
composition,  pupils  were  expected  to  have  a  certain  minimum 
amount  written  in  their  special  composition  books  during  each 
lesson,  again  reminding  one  of  the  importance  attached  to  en- 
tiics  in  science  note-books  by  certain  High  School  Inspectors 
some  years  ago.  To  apply  such  a  method  consistently  to  all 
subjects  would  tend  to  reduce  the  teacher  to  more  of  an  auto- 
maton. It  strengthens  the  impression  of  being  under  constant 
inspection.  The  following  regulation  of  the  Board  serves  a 
similar  purpose: 

"Each  teacher  shall  keep  in  a  blank  book,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  a  daily  record  of  lessons  and  homework  set  by 
said  teacher.  The  record  made  by  the  teacher  shall  be  full 
enough  to  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  t'le  work  covered 
in  class  or  of  the  homework  assigned.^  Such  book  shall  at 
all  times  be  opi-n  for  inspection."  (24:56). 

A  most  helpful  practice  is  carried  out  by  the  inspectors,  in 
holding  grade  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  (Uscussing  h'>thods 
of  presentation  and  class-room  proced  .re.  Free  expression  of 
opinion  is  invited  and  to  illustrate  certain  views  demonstration 
les.Hons  arc  sometimes  given.  This  plan  of  working  with  thr» 
teacher  has  much  to  commend  it  in  preference  to  arbitrarily  pre- 
scribed methods. 

Another  step  was  taker  in  1913  which  illustrates  a  very 
sane  attitude  of  an  inspector  towards  the  teacher,     it  lietokens 
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a  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  teacherg  and  places  them  in  a 
position  commanding  more  respect  from  pupilR  and  parents. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  abolition  of  the  uniform  system  of  pro- 
motion examinations  set  from  the  Inspector's  office.  Promotion 
based  on  the  judgment  of  the  principal  and  his  teachers  was 
substituted.  The  work  throiigh  the  year  becomes  of  more  im- 
portance than  a  final  test.  The  teaching  of  the  pupil  takes 
priority  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  general  supervision  given  to  all  work  by 
the  inspectors,  p-ovision  is  made  for  a  vertical  supervision  of 
certain  subjects  by  the  ippoiiitmeiit  of  special  supervi.sors  for 
Art  and  Writing,  Musir,  Physical  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
and  Manual  Training-.  The  clauses  fiam  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Board  show  their  place  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion : 

"1.  In  the  general  discharge  of  their  duties  supervisors 
shall  conform  to  the  direetioiis  of  the  Senior  Inspector, 
but  when  visiting  ,\  sehooi.  and  in  the  immediate  ab- 
sence of  the  Senior  Inspector.  Mioy  shall  conform  to 
the  directions  of  tlie  principal  of  that  school. 

"2.  When  a  supervisor  visits  a  class,  he  may  teach  the 
the  cla.ss  and  in  thai  way  show  the  regular  teaeiier  how 
he  wishes  to  have  the  work  done,  or  he  may  ask  the 
regular  tcaelier  to  take  the  elass  in  order  that  he  may 
observe  how  his  instructions  are  t>eing  carried  out." 

The  instnictions  n-fened  to  iire  given  to  teachers  at  monthly 
grade  meetings  where  the  supervisors  outline  the  work  to  be 
covered  by  the  pupils  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  give  such 
instructions  in  principles  as  seem  to  be  n(  cessary  according  to 
the  proficiency  of  the  teachers.  Two  plans  are  followed  in 
arranging  for  the  class-room  visits  of  supervisors.  For  example, 
the  Supervisor  of  Music  follows  ,\  fi.xed  whedule,  averaging  a 
visit  to  each  room  every  three  weeks ;  the  Superviswr  of  Art  and 
Writing  follows  a  more  irregular  itinerary,  spending  more  time 
where  help  .seems  to  he  most  ne^'ded.  That  much  help  is  still 
needed,  and  probably  will  be,  with  a  dutnging  staff  of  teachers. 
is  re 'ognize:!  as  shown  l)y  extracts  fioin  various  annual  reports: 

19l;i.  "I'lifortunately,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in  our  schools.  Some  schools  do  remarkably  good 
work  (in  Music)  wiiile  others  do  very  little." 

1914.  "Several  classes  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  tliose 
ill    whicii    correct    positi.m,    penlioldittg,    and    !uove- 
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raent  are  insisted  upon   in  all  written  class  exer- 
cises. ' ' 

1916.  "The  .supervisors  of  these  different  subjects  have 
gradually  induced  teachers  to  try  teaching  them 
until  now,  almost  without  exception,  every  teacher 
is  teaching  all  the  subjects  on  the  curriculum  for 
her  grade." 

The  Board  has  secured  capable  officers  as  Clerk  of  Supplies 
and  Superintendent  ol'  Buildings.  For  the  former,  one  of  the 
successful  principals  was  selecteil,  thus  securing  the  services  of 
one  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  condition  and  require- 
iiiiiits  of  the  schools.  The  latter  official  is  a  practical  architect 
wiio  has  made  a  special  study  of  schools  and  equipment. 

Twenty-two  janitors  are  employed  at  an  average  salary  of 
$1108  per  annum.  While  tiiese  have  their  duties  specifically 
assigned  by  the  Board  in  its  Rules  and  Regulations  and  while 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
they  are  also  "to  be  ready  at  all  time«  to  respond  to  any  call  for 
their  attendance  at  the  buildings  and  to  execute  with  promptness 
and  intelligence  the  orders  of  the  principal." 

The  Public  School  Board  employs  four  nurses,  with  a  salary 
schedule  parallel  to  that  for  female  teachers  with  pennanent 
second-cla.ss  certificates.  Subject  to  the  general  instructions  of 
the  Senior  Inspector,  "while  visiting  a  sehool  the  nurse  shall  be 
under  the  authority  of  the  principal."  Through  the  nurses' 
conferences  with  parcTit-s  visitation  of  homes,  and  the  following 
up  of  ea.ses  where  treatment  has  been  advised,  the  .school  comes 
into  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  home  than 
at  any  other  point. 

RBCOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  It  would  seem  in  some  instances  that  the  Board  reserves 
to  it-self  certain  authority  that  might  very  well  be  handed  over 
to  Its  officials.  The  fact  that  some  small  matters,  carried  out  by 
these,  must  needs  come  up  for  ratification  by  the  Board,  makes 
an  unneces-sary  call  upon  its  time  and  implies  d  certain  dis- 
trust of  the  competency  of  its  officials.  The  time  of  the  Board 
meeting  could  be  .spent  to  better  advantage  upon  matters  of 
greater  moment.  A  question  com'erni»g  the  use  of  the  school 
for  a  ,^'hool  entertainment  could  surely  !>e  -'Mtrusted  to  a  compe- 
tent principal.     The  jrranting  or  refusiufr  .sermission  to  an  out 
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sider  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  or  permission  for  a  collec- 
tion to  be  taken  among  the  pupils  for  Red  Cross  purposes,  and 
all  such  matters  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  Senior  Inspector  in 
accordance  with  certain  general  principles  laid  down  without 
reference  of  ea^ch  particular  instance  to  the  Board. 

2.  So  far  as  appears  from  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Board  for  the  four  chief  executive  officers,  they  are  entirely  co- 
ordinate in  authority.  Since  their  work  may  not  be  carried  on 
in  separate  water-tight  compartments  but  must  necessarily  touch 
and  overlap  at  fr«»quent  points,  it  would  seem  rational  to  have 
an  executive  head.  The  Senior  Inspector  should  be  empowered 
to  give  instructions  and  to  direct  their  work  when  deemed  neces- 
sary iu  at-eordance  with  his  educational  policies.  (12 :1917 :8 : 
22). 

A.  In  aceordaiu'e  with  the  foregoing  recommendations  the 
powers  of  the  Senior  Inspector  should  be  enlarged,  giving  him 
practically  a  free  hand  in  cdiicationai  matters  so  long  as  he  re- 
tains the  confidence  of  the  Board.  No  board  of  laymen  would 
presume  to  prescribe  a  policy  or  to  arrange  details  for  a  recog- 
nized expert  whom  they  !iad  engaged  for  just  this  purpose  of 
fpiving  scientific  direction  to  school  affairs. 

4.  Without  suggesting  more  inspection,  the  appointment 
of  a  third  inspector  is  recommended.  The  movement  to  blend 
the  Kindergarten  spirit  with  the  content  of  the  Primary  grade 
requires  skilful  and  sympathetic  guidance.  A  woman  inspector, 
to  take  cliarge  horizontally  of  all  work  in  Kindergartens  and 
grades  1  and  2,  would  be  able  to  devote  attention  to  work  in  the 
early  stages  to  >xtent  that  is  not  now  possible.  A  good  be- 
ginning during  the  first  year  in  habits  and  in  attitude  is  more 
important  than  .some  later  stages  which  have  often  received 
more  stress.  Successful  work  here  is  most  difficult,  requiring 
special  temperamental  qualities  and  special  understanding  of 
the  child  mind.  Also,  siiu'c  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women,  a  woman  ins{)ector.  who  could  enter  into  their  view- 
point, understand  tll^^^  problems,  and  look  after  their  interests, 
would  be  only  a  fair  concession  as  well  as  a  profitable  addition 
in  the  interests  of  school  efficiency. 

5.  The  appointment  of  additional  supervisors  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  assume  direction  of  certain  other  subjects  of  study 
that  are  not  at  present  accompliiihing  all  that  should  be  expect- 
ed of  them,  is  strongly  urged.     The  first  subject  recommended 
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to  receive  .hik-H  help  is  fteography.  (See  Chapter  VII.)  In  the 
event  of  all  schools  coming  under  one  Board,  a  feasible  method 
of  providing  for  such  supervision  would  be  to  make  careful  choice 
of  a  suitable  man  as  lie«<l  of  the  department  of  geography  in 
the  Collegiate  hmtitute.  This  man  could  be  given  supervisory 
charge  of  the  subject  throughout  the  Junior  High  School  and 
the  grades  of  the  Public  School.  Similar  provision  should  be 
made  for  History.  The  persons  for  such  positions  should  be  ex- 
perts whose  training  and  experience  has  qualified  them  to  under- 
stand elementary  as  well  as  .secondary  school  needs. 

6.  All  teachers  arc  require<l  to  attend  the  grade  meetings 
held  monthly  by  the  Supervisor  of  Art  and  Writing.  To  teach- 
ers and  principals  who  liavp  attended  these  meetings  for  many 
years,  they  must  become  profitless  and  irksome.  Teachers  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  graduate  from  such  requirements.  To  all 
such,  a  bulletin  could  give  intimation  of  changes  from  time  to 
time. 

7.  The  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  .shoulil  be  more 
than  a  mere  drill  instructor.  lie  should  be  given  chargp  of  all 
gymnastics,  play  activities,  and  organized  games  throughout  the 
schools.  lie  should  be  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Playgrounds  Association,  llis  depHrtmciit  shouUI  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  nurses  when  pupils  are  being  charted 
as  to  measurements,  weight,  and  other  physical  cliaracteristics. 
This  is  essential  to  the  proper  choice  and  direclion  of  .suitable 
exercises.  These  matters  .should  not  be  left  to  haphazard  meth- 
ods but  shovdd   be  governed   bv   intelligent  principles, 

H.  The  policy  already  inaugurated  of  appointing  assistants 
to  relieve  principals  of  certain  ( it  i  icnl  and  teaching  duties  should 
be  extended.  While  principals  shoidd  retain  some  connection 
with  actual  teaching,  they  should  be  freed  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  attend  to  their  »*lministrative  duties,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  character  of  work  done  by  each  of  their  teachers,  and  to  meet 
parents.  S\ich  assistants  should  not  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
for  supply  work  Ihus  iedving  the  principal's  programm:^  subject 
to  constant   uncertainty  and   frequent   interniptions. 

9.  Every  person  who  has  to  do  with  the  schools  should  be 
an  educationist  first  of  all.  A  school  .janitor  recjuires  (pialifica- 
tions  differing  from  those  of  a  caretaker  of  a  warehouse.  Jani- 
tors should  possess  an  understanding  of,  and  a  liking  for  children. 
They  should  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  needs  and 
arras  of  the  school.     To  promote  such  an  nndeislanding.  a  cla.ss 
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for  janitors  should   be  regularly  conducted,   corresponding  to 
grade  meetings  for  teachers  (15:251). 

10.  The  direction  of  school  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  men  with  open  minds,  ready  to  learn  and  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  ideas  from  all  sources.  It  is  a  wise  management 
that  is  willing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  fullest 
use  should  be  made  of  the  findings  of  educational  experts  the 
world  over.  A  thoroughly  alert  and  progressive  management 
will  go  further  and  will  carry  on  experiments  on  its  own  ac- 
count. One  of  the  schools,  with  teachers  best  adapted  tx)  this 
type  of  work,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out 
ideas  approved  by  the  Senior  Inspector. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SOME  8Uft.IFCT8  OF  STUDY. 


One  of  the 
cational  aims 
curriculum      '^ 
as:  "prepa 
come  eflHci 
nature  to  t     1 
comiit  unity    n  w 
the  Str.if    iiispe 
ment  f      grov  ' 
cleanli  >'ss  .)f  1 
ner,   co        sy,  in 
initiativr    resourc  * 
of  truth  for  its  ou 


lost  important  means  by  which  the  city's  edu- 

to  be  realize<l  remains  to  be  examined — the 

urpose  of  education  has  been  variou.sly  stated 

or  complete  living":  "to  train  pupils  to  be- 

mbers  of  society"    (23:36);  "to   bring  one's 

airity  as  represented  by  the  best  of  the  adult 

ii'h  one  grows  up"  (2:16) ;  or,  in  the  words  of 

'   r:  "t  1  give  the  pupils  a  favourable  environ- 

;  or.    tgain,  "the  formation  of  good  habits, 

.  pur       of  speech,  an  easy  and  graceful  man- 

istr        onsideration  of  the  rights  of  others, 

*'   i    sv    increased  abilitv  to  do  things,  a  love 

sake  '   (14:1913:11).     While  these  may  be 


open  to  the  criticism  f  being  either  incomplete  or  too  vague  and 
indefinite,  any  attempt  at  a  brief  statement  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  the  .same  defects.  Each  of  the  above  definitions 
would  seem  to  require  that  education  shall  contribute  to  the  full- 
est development  of  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart,  and  that 
it  shall  aim  to  equip  one  for  his  vocational,  sofiai  civic  leisure, 
and  health  needs  and  responsibilities.  The  sui'cess  of  any  system 
of  ediication  may  he  judged  by  the  aiiequacy  ot  its  aims  ami  the 
fulness  with  which  thes*-  aiin.s  arc  realized.  The  right  of  a  sub- 
ject to  a  place  on  the  iirriculnm  may  be  detennineti  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  eontribiftion  to  the.se  ends. 

SiBi-e  the  l^partjuent  of  Ktiueatiun  preseribes  the  course  of 
sturty  in   very   trreat   (letail   for  every   I'nbiic  Sehool   in  the  pro- 
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vince,  it  is  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  make  any 
radical  suggestions  with  regard  to  its  content.  It  will  be  the  chief 
concern  of  this  chapter  to  examine  certain  subjects  of  study 
which  lend  themselves  mofrt  readily  to  examination,  and  to  form 
some  conclusion  as  to  how  these  subjects  as  used  in  Ottawa 
succeed  in  realizing  the  possibilities  inherent  in  them.  Of  course 
a  curriculum  is,  not  a  static  but  a  progressive,  growing  entity. 
The  curriculum  of  yesterday  would  not  satisfy  us  to-day  and 
that  of  to-day  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  to-morrow.  Wo  are 
probably  even  now  on  the  verge  of  another  readjustment  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  to-day.  It  is  also  true  that  a  curri- 
culum suited  to  one  part  of  the  province  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  for  another  part  where  race,  social,  economic,  or  industrial 
conditions  are  widely  different.  A  course  of  study  suited  for 
one  section  of  a  city  may  not  meet  the  needs  of  other  sections  of 
the  .same  city.  Until  local  units  have  given  evidence  of  compe- 
tent educational  leadership  these  matters  must  be  directed  from  a 
central  office.  It  may  be  that  in  the  near  future  certain  of  the 
larger  cities  will  have  gained  such  recognition  and  will  be  extend- 
ed a  measure  of  autonomy  in  adapting  their  courses  of  study  to 
their  particular  problems.  As  already  intimated,  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  District  would  bring  this  freedom  to  Ottawa. 

The  percentage  of  time  devoted  by  Ottawa  Public  .Schools 
to  each  subject  in  each  grade  is  given  in  table  34  and  is  com- 
pared with  the  .standard  suggested  by  the  Departmental  Manual 
anl  also  with  that  representing  the  average  of  50  progressive 
American  cities  (2:21ff). 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  tests  in  all  the  subjects, 
nor  to  reach  all  pupils,  nor  even  every  school.  Tests  were,  how- 
ever, submitted  in  Spelling,  Writing.  Beading,  and  Arithmetic 
on  a  limited  scale.  (Jrades  4,  6.  and  H  were  selected  as  l)eiiiir 
sufficient  to  afford  a  comparison  with  the  standards  used  and  to 
denote  tendencies  towards  growth.  But  two  schools  were  used. 
These  differed  widely  in  various  conditiojis  and  should  give  a 
fair  average  for  the  city.  The  tests  were  given  in  early  Septem- 
ber but  as  the  standard  scores  used  were  calculated  in  June, 
pupils  were  graded  as  though  no  promotions  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  summer  vacation.  For  example,  scores  recorded  for 
grjulc  4  were  made  by  pupils  found  in  grade  5  at  the  re-opening 
of  the  schools.  The  jjrade  8  pupils  of  June  were  followed  into 
the  School  for  Higher  English  and,  as  these  are  drawn  fivim  all 
the  Public  Schools,  the  records  should  be  fairly  representative. 
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Tftbl*  34. 

PnecBttf  c  of  TliM  in  BMk  ■nbjMt  by  OndM. 

Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

0. 

D.E. 

A.C. 

0.  D.E.  A.C 

0.  D.E. 

A.C. 

0.   D.E. 

Reading 

18.3 

14.6 

11.6 

11. G 

Literature 

19.2 

5 

31 

19.2 

6     26 

17.7    7.3 

21 

17.7    7.6 

Arithmetic 

14.7 

10.4 

6.9 

14.7 

10     10.7 

17.7  10 

14.4 

17.7  10 

Spelling 

11.1 

5.H 

6.3 

11.1 

5.3  7.3 

9.6     6 

8 

9  6     7.3 

Writing 

5.5 

5.8 

6.7 

5.5 

4.6  6.7 

5.5     5 

5.7 

5.9    6 

Urammar 







Composition 

10.4 

7.5 

H.6 

10.4 

7.3  8.7 

11.1     7.3 

10.3 

11.1     7.6 

Oeograpliy 

2.2 

3.7 

1.8 

2.2 

4.3      .8 

3         5.3 

6.4 

3        6.6 

History 

2.2 

1.6 

3.1 

2.2 

2       3.4 

3         4 

3.8 

3         4 

Nature  8tu<l 

V  4.4 

7 

4.4 

6.6     .... 

4.4     7.6 

4.4     7.6 

Hygiene 

3 

4.2 

4.3 

3 

3.3  4.5 

3         4 

4.4 

3         4 

Piiys'l  ExV 

's  5.5 

7.5 

5.4 

5.5 

6       4.5 

5.5     6 

4.5 

5.5     4 

Drawing 

4 

5.1 

11.3 

4 

4.7  6 

4         5.3 

6.2 

4         5.3 

Singing 

5.5 

8.3 

5.2 

5.5 

5       5.3 

5.5     5 

5.1 

5.5     5 

Manual  Work  4 

5 

4.8 

4 

5       5.1 

4         6 

4.5 

4         6 

O         — Ottawa. 

D.E.  — Department  of  Bdueatloii. 

A.O.  — American  Cities. 


V 

VI. 

V^II 

VIII 
O.E. 

A.C 

O.   D 

.E. 

\.V. 

O. 

D.E.  A.C. 

O.  D 

E.  A 

.C. 

O.    ] 

A.C. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Ifi 

Ifi.s 

8.6 

Vi 

16.8 

8.6 

12 

15 

5.6 

10 

15 

5.6 

10 

15.4 

16.8 

10   1 

14.9 

16. H 

11.6 

15 

20 

11.8 

14.4 

20 

11.6 

14.1 

6.9 

7 

(i.6 

6.:< 

7 

6.6 

5.9 

5.2 

6 

5.3 

5.2 

4.3 

5.1 

5 . 5 

5  •.; 

5 

^.\ 

5.2 

5 

4.8 

5.2 
6.3 

5 
5,3 

3.9 

5.2 
8.3 

5 
8.6 

3.7 

10.9 

10.5 

8.6 

12 

10.5 

8.6 

12.2 

6.3 

5.8 

13.7 

6.3 

6.5 

14.1 

S.5 

4.2 

6.6 

11.2 

4.2 

6.6 

U 

4.2 

6 

9.9 

4.2 

6 

7.6 

5.8 

4.2 

6 

6.9 

4.2 

6 

7.3 

4.2 

6 

9.2 

4.2 

8 

11.6 

4.--' 

7  6 

4.2 

8.6 

4.2 

6.6 

4.2 

6.6 

;t.s 

2.H 

4 

3.5 

2.8 

4 

4.2 

2.8 

4 

4.5 

2.8 

4 

5.7 

4.2 

5.2 

4 

4 

5.2 

4 

4.2 

4.2 

3 .  :> 

3.7 

4.2 

3.3 

4 

5.5 

4.2 

ft  :( 

5.2 

4.2 

5 . 3 

5.1 

4.2 

3.3 

5 

4.2 

'). "' 

!.!> 

4.9 

5 . 2 

r, 

4.7 

T.2 

5 

4.6 

4.2 

:! .  .'i 

4.4 

4.2 

3 .  .i 

4.4 

4.fi 

U) 

6 

." .  'J 

10 

G 

.") .  s 

10 

"\ 

7.1 

lu 

H 

-.4 
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SPELLING. 

The  aim  of  teaching  Spelling  as  set  forth  in  the  provincial 
syllabus  of  the  courses  of  study,  is  "to  train  the  pupil  tu  use 
the  forms  of  words  approved  by  custom  in  the  mechanism  of  his 
written  composition."  In  the  endeavour  to  realize  this  aim  the 
Ottawa  Public  Schools  spend  more  than  8  per  cent  of  their  time 
and  approximately  $30,000  per  year.  The  Depart raenr  of  Edu- 
cation recommends  slightly  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  school 
time,  and  the  50  American  cities  average  almost  6,4  per  cent. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  higher  stand- 
ard should  be  set  for  Spelling  than  for  any  other  instrumental 
subject.  So  long  as  pupiUt  can  spell  their  writing  vocabulary 
sufficiently  well  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  easy  convey- 
ance of  thought,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  additional  ex- 
penditure of  time  is  .iustiiiable  at  least  while  other  subjects  are 
in  pressing  need  of  more  attention.  Greater  proficiency  belongs 
to  the  field  of  specialized  or  vocational  training.  The  ability 
to  spell  well  consists  not  in  having  memorized  a  long  list  of  words 
but  in  having  formed  careful  habits  of  spelling  correctly  all  words 
committed  to  writing,  turning  to  some  recognized  authority  in 
eases  of  doubt.  The  formation  of  such  habitj;  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  supplying  dictionaries  to  each  pupil  in  grades  7 
and  8.     It  remains  but  to  encourage  their  proper  use. 

The  words  used  in  the  Spelling  test  were  t<aken  from  Ayres' 
List.    The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  tables  35  and  36. 


TaUo  35. 

Spelling.  Average  Scores. 

Gra<lc 

4 

6 

8 

Ottawa  Sctaoola  ... 

74                             SO 
73                            73 

Percentage  Freauendes. 

89 

Staniiard 

Si'oro.s  .. 

73 

Table  36. 

Spelling, 

Number 

of 

Pill. 

Is 

Per 

•entaKe  V'alne 

Grade  -': 

O 

railc 

6 

(irnde  K 

of  Paiier 

1 

II 

0 

10 

- 

0 

0 

30 

- 

;« 

0 

40 

1 

0 

50 

r> 

6 

60 

n 

17 

70 

17 

16 

8fl 

12 

^H 

i.f 

90 

7 

.") 

100 

1= 

1^- 


ml 
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The  median  scoren  are  77.94,  85  and  90.38  respectively  for 
the  grades  aa  uaed  in  table  35.  The  average  deviatinu  for  the 
three  grades  in  the  name  order  is  15,  10.7  and  4.15. 

All  three  graden  obtained  relatively  high  reHuhM  in  Spelling, 
with  a  Hteady  increa8«'  in  uniformity  an  well  aH  flBciency. 


WRITING. 

Writing  in  to  be  taught  "to  train  the  pupil  to  record  his 
thought!*  and  feelings  rapidly  and  legibly.*'  (23:26).  Like 
Spelling  it  is  a  tool  subject  and  effort  should  be  made  early  in 
the  school  life  to  form  correct  habits  and  to  render  it  a**  auto- 
matic as  possible.  Here  again  t'he  Public  School  ought  not  to 
spend  time  to  acquire  more  than  a  reasonable  <iegree  of  legibility 
or  speed.  More  than  this  belongs  to  the  fiehl  of  specialized 
work  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at  fiublic  expense.  The 
Supervisor  of  this  subject  describes  the  art  of  Writing  as  "a 
mechanical  knack  or  habit."  consisting  of  correct  position  of 
body,  penholding,  and  forearm  movement,  to  he  acquired  by 
pVactice  in  all  written  exercises.  He  might  have  included  cer- 
tain habits  of  spacing  and  slant  as  contributory  to  legibility  and 
speed  and  also  have  allowed  for  certain  wrist  and  finger  co- 
ordinations which  give  individuality  to  hand-writing.  (3:331). 
Perfect  uniformity  is  not  desirable.  Good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools,  in  freedom  of  movement 
by  means  of  a  series  of  exercises  devised  by  the  Supervisor  who 
personally  attends  to  the  promotion  of  each  individual  pupil 
from  one  exercise  to  the  next  when  the  required  proficiency  is 
attained.  This  is  but  the  application  to  Writing  of  a  principle 
that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  work  in  any  subject  if  condi- 
tions permitted  its  u.se.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  lock-step 
progress  allowing  each  pupil  to  proceed  according  to  his  ability. 

The  tests  in  Writing  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
instructions  for  the  use  of  Ayres'  scale  (1:61-82).  The  results 
are  shown  in  tables  37  and  38. 

The  medians  for  speed,  calculated  from  the  actual  indiviiluiil 
scores  are  respectively  36.18,  68,  and  72.  The  median  scores 
for  quality  are  37,  44.64.  and  65.  The  average  deviation  for 
.speed  is  10.56,  10.9,  and  13.77,  and  variations  for  (luality  scores 
are  respectively  3.53,  4.48,  and  9.31. 
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WxltlBg,  ATcng*  Icorct. 


Grade                                                                  4 

') 

8 

Standard    Speed    47 

OtUwa        "        42 

65 

OK 

5:i 

45 

HA 

as 

Standard  Quality  37 

Ottawa                     :i7 

63 
64 

TabU  38.                                Wrltlac,  Frequenclea. 

Spei'd. 
LettetR          Grade    Grade     Grade       PercentaRe. 
per  minute             4            fl             8 

Quality. 
Grade     Grade 
4            « 

Grade 

H 

11  to  20 

2 

21  to  30 

« 

1 

21  to  .10 

» 

.11  to  40 

44 

*^!i 

.11  to  40 

25 

41  to  r>o 

12 

.'•.» 

■A 

41  to  .50 

N 

10 

5 

T)!  to  60 

fl 

H 

51  to  AO 

9 

12 

2 

«1  to  70 

7 

61  to  70 

6 

24 

r. 

71  to  SO 

8 

71  to  «0 

.1 

1!) 

5 

HI  to  90 

21 

K 

91  to  100 

1 

It  appears  that  the  maximum  speed  is  attained  in  the  Ottawa 
Schools  in  the  region  of  grade  6  but  at  the  expense  of  small 
improvement  in  quality.  In  the  two  highest  grades  the  chief 
stress  has  evidently  been  placed  upon  the  quality  of  handwriting, 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  speed. 
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REAPING. 

A  third  and  certainly  the  most  important  of  the  tool  sub- 
jects is  Reading.  Its  prescribed  aim  is  "to  train  the  pupil  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  find  for  hira-self  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
conveyed  by  the  written  or  printed  words  and  may  be  able  to 
communicate  them  to  the  listener  so  that  he  may  appreciate 
them".  The  first  part  of  this  twofold  aim  should  receive  by  far 
the  larger  place  in  school  work  since  most  of  the  reading  of  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  after  life  will  be  of  the  silent  variety. 
Silent  reading  will  always  be  one  of  the  chief  instruments  for 
gathering  information  and  for  continuing  the  education  begun 
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at  school.  The  Public  School  can  render  but  few  greater  services 
to  the  child  than  to  teach  '  ran  this  useful  art  and  to  inspire  him 
with  a  desire  to  search  the  great  storehouse  of  literature.  To 
this  end  a  careful  choice  and  an  adequate  supply  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  is  imperative.  That  closer  association  with  tht 
Public  Library  already  recommended  in  Chapter  II.  musi;  be  as- 
sured. Strange  to  say,  the  Public  Schools,  up  to  the  present, 
have  spent  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  time  on  Oral  Beading. 

The  tests  applied  in  this  subject  were  whoHy  in  the  field  of 
silent  Reading.  This  course  seemed  warranted  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  importance  attached  to  this  phase  of  the  subject 
and  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  ascertaining  in  oral  work  to 
what  extent  the  saying  of  words  is  accompanied  by  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  meaning.  Two  points,  speed  and  quality,  were  kept 
in  view  and  tests  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  certain 
accepted  methods  where  results  have  already  been  standardized. 
(1 :20).     See  tables  39  and  40. 

Table  39.  Beading,  Average  Scores.        

Grade  4 ^ ^ 

Standard  Speed  (in  words  per  aeeond)  2.4  .3.2  4 

OUawa         "  "  "  "   2.9  3.6  4 

Standard   Quality    (in   words   written)    28  .1H  50 

Ottawa  "  "  "  "        24.5  :51.r,  .39.  S 


Table  40. 

Beading, 

Fteau 

snC'.es. 

STEED 

COMPREHENSION 

Words  per 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Words 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

30  seconds 

4 

6 

8 

Written 

4 

6 

8 

0  to    20 

2 

0  to 

10 

12 

6 

.... 

21  to    40 

6 

11  to 

20 

22 

15 

1 

41  to    60 

14 

9 

2 

21  to 

30 

26 

28 

10 

61  to    80 

17 

1.- 

6 

31  to 

40 

15 

20 

8 

81  to  100 

30 

28 

13 

41  to 

50 

15 

12 

19 

101  to  120 

8 

19 

t) 

51  to 

60 

.3 

10 

13 

121  to  140 

3- 

7 

14 

61  to 

70 

.... 

e 

2 

141  to  160 

13 

9 

r. 

71  to 

80 

1 

161  to  180 

4 

6 

81  to 

90 

1»1  to  200 

8 

91  to  100 

1 

.... 

201  to  220 

^.. 

.... 

1 

41. 
Tabic  41 
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The  median  scores  and  average  deviations  are  shown  in  table 

SewUng,  Medians  and  Average  Deviations. 


Speed 
(Words  per    second) 


Comprehension 
(Words  written) 


Grade 


6 


6 


8 


Medians  2.87       3.41       .3.78 

Average   Deviations  .92         .9a         .99 


25  .31  44 

10.4       13.2       10.3 


The  wide  range  of  ability  shown  by  each  grade  both  in  speed 
of  reading  and  in  comprehension  of  the  matter  read  would  seem 
to  indicate  insufficient  training  in  silent  reading.  The  relatively 
low  scores  in  comprehension  would  strengthen  this  conclusion. 


ARITHMETIC 


Still  another  instrumenital  subject.  Arithmetic,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  the  curriculum.  As  one  of  the  "three  r  s 
it  has  always  been  deemed  most  important.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  tendency  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  formerly 
allotted  to  Arithmetic  on  the  time-table.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
recognized  that  a  use  of  the  fundamentals  of  this  subject  must 
play  an  even  larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  people  to-day  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  The  argument  for  less  time  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  a  cert. in  excess  of  time,  formerly  spent  on  drill,  does 
not  secure  commensurate  results  in  an  increase  of  speed  or  of 
accuracy  In  fact  onlv  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed  is  requirett 
by  the  ordinary  individual.  What  is  needed  is  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  number  concept  and  the  ordinary  everyday 
situations  of  life.  As  Dr.  Bobbitt  expresses  it  the  need  is  for 
"more  mathematical-mindedness"  or  to  develop  the  abilitj 
for,  and  the  habit  of,  thinking  in  figures"  (2:46-47). 

The  Departmental  aim  of  teaching  Arithmetic  is  "to  train 
the  pupil  to  beoome  ready,  accurate,  and  prompt  m  the  use  ot 
numbers  in  calculation,  and  to  rea.son  correctly  .  The  ability 
of  Ottawa  Public  School  pupils  in  speed  and  accuracy,  as  in- 
volved in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  has  been  measured 
by  the  use  of  the  Courtis  Test.s,  series  B.  Tables  42  and  43  show 
the  results  as  far  as  space  will  permit. 
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Tsbla  42. 

AiitbBttla,  BPMd  (in  BnuaplM  AttanpUd). 

( 

Additioa          Subtraction.    Multiplication. 

Division. 

Grade 

466            468            468 

4       6      8 

Attempts 

0  to    .1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

.... 

1 

6 

5 

1 

4  to    5 

5 

o 

.... 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

10 

4 

C 

1 

■!■ 

8 

.... 

6 

O 

4 

3 

3 

.... 

7 

3 

2 

.'{ 

2 

1 

.1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

5 

8 

;< 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

9 

4 

9 

0 

7 

5 

;» 

5 

2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

10 

;j 

6 

8 

1 

.S 

4 

;t 

4 

5 

1 

3 

6 

11 

4 

5 

C 

6 

:\ 

7 

8 

1 

3 

2 

12 

6 

l\ 

1 

6 

:t 

2 

4 



2 

9 

1» 

1 

o 

2 

2 

*y 

O 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

14  to  16 

4 

0 



9 

10 

3 

3 

7 

3 

17  to  19 

1 

I 

.... 

4 

4 

1 

20  to  24 

.-{ 

1 

7 

2 

.... 

Median  Speed 

8.66 

10 

10.83 

6.S7 

11.66 

14.16 

6.16 

9.16 

9.7 

4.75 

8.5 

B.83 

TftUe  43. 

Arithmetic, 

Accuracy  (in  Examples  Bight.) 

A<idition.         Subtrartion.     Multiplicatiou.       Division. 


Grade 


6       8 


Right 
0  to 

s 
2 

8 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 

10 

6 

3 

14 

8       3 

3  to 

4 

7 

9 

0 

7 

O 

2 

10 

9 

4 

7 

8       4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

....       1 

n 

3 

.5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

8 

1 

7       4 

7 

o 

4 

7 

1 

6 

1 

3 

4 

O 

6       4 

n 

1 

3 

■T 

i> 

5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

.3       4 

9 

1 

2 

6 

O 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1        5 

10 

2 

.5 



1 

.5 

:{ 

3 

1       4 

11 

1 

5 



2 

5 

1 

o 

2       4 

12 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3       3 

13  to 

15 

4 

1 

9 

7 

.... 

1 

2 

3       2 

16  to 

19 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1     .... 

20  to 

24 

1 

5 



Medis 
Aecnr 

n 
aey 

ard 
res 

3.9  5 

7  8 

81 

4. .5 

8.75 

11.5 

3.1 

6 

6.5 

2.16  6.35  8.25 

Stand 
Seo 

6 

10 

12 

7 

11 

13 

6 

9 

11 

4 

8     11 
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The  standard  for  accuracy  is  100  per  cent.  It  is  obvious 
that  w<hile  grades  4  and  6  are  quite  abreast  of  the  standards  for 
speed  throughout  and  all  are  rapid  in  sulbtraction,  yet  there  is 
a  lamentable  general  deficiency  in  accuracy.  This  is  a  problem 
which  will  require  special  investigation  by  the  inspectors.  The 
need  is  all  the  more  acute  when  we  recall  that  Ottawa  spends 
17.3  per  «ent  of  school  time  on  Arithmetic  as  compared  with 
13.2  per  cent  spent  by  American  cities  from  which  the  standard 
scores  were  derived.  The  percentages  of  efficiency,  as  defined 
by  Courtis,  in  the  order  in  which  grades  and  operations  are 
used  in  table  43  are  as  follows:  0,  4.6,  2.7;  3.8,  7,  10.5;  3.8,  0,  2.7; 
11.5,  7,  7.9. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Perhaps  in  no  subject  more  than  in  Geogr  .>hy  have  changes 
in  method  and  content  been  more  marked  during  the  past  two 
decades.  It  has  passed  from  a  study  about  the  earth  to  a  study 
of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man.  It  consists  now  not  so  much  in 
the  mere  memorizing  of  facts  as  in  the  understanding  of  re- 
lationships, which  latter  is  incidentally  the  best  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  former.  Instead  of  teaching  the  subject,  the 
teacher  to-day  places  chief  stress  on  the  teaching  of  the  pupil. 
Work  in  this  subject  aims,  as  expressed  in  the  Course  of  Study, 
"to  train  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  most  important  of  the 
following  in  their  relationships  to  human  activities:  the  natural 
features  and  phenomenfi  of  the  earth ;  the  races,  nationalities,  and 
institutions  of  man ;  and  the  economic  products  of  the  different 
countries."  Naturally,  such  a  study  must  be  approached  through 
a  treatment  of  home  geography  if  the  spirit  of  the  new  method 
is  to  be  realized.  This  will  necessitate  a  certain  amount  of  field 
or  excursion  work  with  the  cla.ss.  To  ascertain  to  what  extent 
this  practice  obtained  among  the  Ottawa  teachers,  the  following 
question  was  included  in  the  questionnaiire  already  referretl  to 
in  Chapter  IV:  "How  many  times  during  the  year  have  you 
taken  your  class  on  an  excursion  for  Nature  Study  or  Field 
Geography,  or  to  visit  an  exhibit  or  industry  t"  Thirty-four 
teachers  had  taken  excursions  averaging  2  each  for  the  year. 
When  the  content  of  the  question  is  examined,  it  becomes  plain 
that  Geography  can  claim  but  little  out-of-door  attention. 

The  old  text-book  method,  involving  the  memorizing  of  lists 
of  names,  has  generally  been  abandoned  and  in  the  lessons  ob- 
served an  effort  was  made  to  invest  the  subject  with  interest 
and  to  present  the  facts  in  causal  relationship  as  far  as  possible. 
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Interest  is  secured  by  the  introduction  of  sufficient  detail  to  call 
up  a  real  situation.  As  an  aid  to  this,  suitable  supplementary 
reading  matter  is  provided.  That  more  material  is  needed  is 
recognized  by  the  Junior  Inspector  in  his  report: 

"If  teachers  of  geography  could  afford  to  travel  more, 
new  interest  could  be  added  to  their  teaching.  As  it  is 
there  must  be  a  never-ending  eifort  to  secure  such  aids  as 
pictures,  products,  stories,  and  graphic  descriptions  can  af- 
ford in  making  as  concrete  as  possible  elass-room  presenta- 
tions." (14:1916:14). 

Reference  to  the  list  of  Supplementary  Reading  Books  given 
later  in  this-  Chapter  fchows  for  grades  aJbove  3  an  insufficiency 
of  geographical  material  both  in  variety  and  in  the  number  of 
copies. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  events  such  as  the  great  world-rock'-ig  war  of  to-day 
thait  bring  home  the  need  for  every  citizen  to  grasp  as  fully  as 
possible  the  national  spirit,  aspirations,  and  ideals  of  the  country 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and  to  understand  why  it  is  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for.  And  again,  in  a  democracy  such  as  that 
in  Canada  where  every  boy  and  girl  expects  to  became  a  unit 
of  government,  the  subject  of  history  must  receive  increasing 
attention  in  the  Public  School.  The  proper  understanding  of 
present  day  conditions  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  their  develop- 
ment through  the  past.  While  muA  of  this  functional  treatment 
must  necessarily  be  left  for  the  High  Sdhool,  sufficient  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  Public  School  course  to  give  those  who  may 
get  no  further  schooling  an  insight  into  the  meaning  and  purpase 
of  History.  The  fact  that  boys  and  girls  across  the  Interprovin- 
cial  Bridge  have  different  schools  and  texit-books  from  those  in 
Ottawa;  that  recent  temperance  legislation  was  not  coincident 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  but  that  both  provinces  were  afterwards 
simultaneously  affected  by  other  laws,  are  facts  which  can  only 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  Confederation.  This  again  leads 
back  to  previous  conditions,  wars,  and  conquests  and  in  turn 
to  earlier  colonization  days.  Along  somewhat  similar  line.*  there 
should  be  a  continual  attempt  to  relate  the  past  and  present. 
The  City  of  Ottawa  is  most  favoured  with  opportunities  for  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Iiistorj'  topics  at  home,  in  the  numerous 
monuments  and  statues  at  various  points,  in  the  Archives  and 
Museum,  in  the  parliamentary  debates  when  important  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  making.     This  suggests  that  there  must  be  con- 
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fliderable  excursion  work  in  History  also.  There  must  be  fre- 
quent oecaaions  for  correlation  of  History  •with  other  subjecta. 
History  may  often  become  Geography  and  vice  versa.  Physio- 
graphic conditions  determine  fcettlements,  boundaries,  founding 
of  cities,  and  baittlofields.  What  a  service  might  be  rendered 
to  the  conception  of  the  unitary  nature  of  knowledge  if  the  line 
fences  between  subjects  were  only  more  frequently  removed  so 
that  on  oecasi'>n  Geography  might  become  History,  History  be- 
come CoiTtposition,  and  Composition  be  Writinp,  felling,  Read- 
ing, or  Grammar  in  turn. 

Several  lessons  observed  in  this  subject  were  successfully 
striving  towards  one  ■or  more  of  the  authorized  aims.,  "to  arouse 
in  the  pupil  an  interest  in  historical  characters  and  events,  to 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  his  civil  rights  and  duties,  to  stimulate 
a  love  of  high  ideals  of  conduct,  and  to  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  logical  sequence  of  events."  History  as  a  memory  subject 
ought  never  to  return.  It  is  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  the 
examination  in  History  for  the  High  School  Entrance  will  not 
stampede  Ottawa  teachers  imto  again  teaching  the  subject  rather 
fhan  the  pupil.  The  prescril^d  ends  are  most  important  even 
though  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  may  not  be  tested  by 
a  written  examination. 
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COMPOSITION. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  per  week  are  set  apart  in  the 
first  six  (now  five)  and  90  minutes  in  the  last  two  grades  "to 
train  the  pupil  to  speak  and  to  write  good  English  as  a  fixed 
unconscious  habit  and- to  think  clearly  and  logically  as  a  basis 
for  clear  and  logical  expression."  Of  the  Composition  lessons 
observed  but  two  types  will  be  mentioned  here  in  connection  with 
this  aim.  Several  lessons  in  the  two  highest  grades  made  good 
use  of  the  concrete  situation  as  .subject  for  the  composition.  For 
example,  in- a  preceding  les-son  a  class  had  taken  pan  m  a  very 
interesting  experiment  in  making  c-ake.  They  were  then  asked 
to  write  a  description  of  the  process.  The  other  type  which 
seemed  to  predominate  in  the  written  composition  of  the  lower 
grades  was  the  reproduction  story.  Without  denying  a  legiti- 
mate place  to  either  type,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  which  v-ill 
contribute  most  to  clear  and  logical  thinking  and  to  natural  ex- 
pre.ssion. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 

Probftbly  the  latest  of  the  "new"  strbiects  to  take  root  in 
the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  and  to  become  generally  established 
is  Nature  Study.  Much  help  and  encouragement  was  given  to 
teachers  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Junior  Inspector  in  1915 
containing  suggested  topics  and  methods.  Still  further  con- 
fidence wa«  given  to  the  teacher  who  felt  himself  lacking  in 
training  in  this  subject  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ontario  Nature 
Study  Manual  the  following  y«ar.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  these 
helps,  the  work,  where  attempted,  was  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
state,  lacking  proper  articulation  from  grade  to  grade.  Still 
more  important  than  an  organized  subject  matter  in  this  case 
is  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  teaching.  Much  help  has  been 
afforded  by  boxes  of  specimens,  birds  and  animals,  loaned  4>y  tiie 
Museum  and  circulated  among  the  schools.  The  use  of  these 
specimens  can  contribute  properly  to  one  of  the  specified  aims, 
"to  broaden  and  deepen  the  pupil's  interests  and  his  sjrmpat^y 
with  nature,"  only  if  used  in  conjunctioh  with  a  wider  setting 
than  the  school-room  can  supply.  Nature  cannot  be  understood 
or  appreciated  when  viewed  with  the  back  to  the  window.  The 
Inspector,  in  his  report,  gave  expression  to  this  same  truth  by 
means  of  a  quotation: 

"I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough; 

I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even ; 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 

For  I  did, not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky: — 

He  sang  to  my  ear, — they  sang  to  my  eye." 

The  lessons  observed  in  this  subject  were  of  a  high  order. 
One  teacher  was  using  a  black-squirrel  specimen,  stuffed  and 
mounted,  without  his  forest  habitat,  but  the  lesson  revealed  the 
fact  that  problems  had  <been  previously  assigned  and  that  pupils 
came  prepared  with  »ome  degree  of  familiarity  with  its  haunts 
and  habits. 

The  movement  in  connection  with  "war  gardens"  through- 
out the  country  generally  has  given  an  inupetus  to  work  of  this 
character  undertaken  by  the  schools.  This  work  affords  one  of 
the  very  best  angles  of  approach  to  a  study  of  nature.  It  lack.s 
the  formality,  artificiality,  and  forced  motivation  of  much  that 
goes  under  this  name.  The  Ottawa  Public  Schools,  have  entered 
upon  the  work  of  school  gardening  and  are  extending  their  pro- 
gramme by  way  of  estahli.shing  Homp  Garden  Cliib.s  among  the 
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pupils.  In  1917  there  were  1000  chHdren  who  had  plots  assigned 
in  the  school  garden  and  300  more  cultivated  plots  at  home. 
The  work  is  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  qualified, 
who  devotes  most  of  her  time  during  the  season  to  planning  the 
garden,  supervising  and  assisting  pupils,  and  directing  te«chers 
in  their  work  with  pupils.  This  teacher  is  on  duty  throughout 
file  vacation  months  as  well. 

The  out-of-door  nature  of  the  work  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  agitation  for  more  upen-air  classes  and  for  more  time  on  the 
playground  and  should  commend  it  as  contributing  to  the  health 
of  the  child.  A  very  valuable  form  of  manual  training  is  derived 
at  the  same  time.  The  economic  importance  of  such  work  as  it 
grows  and  is  carried  more  and  more  into  the  homes  will  not  be 
small.  The  formation  of  h&bits  of  thrift  and  industry  and  the 
provision  of  an  interest  that  will  fill  the  leisure  time  of  many 
in  after  life  ought  to  make  this  project  worthy  of  all  encourage- 
ment. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  man  with  any  marked  degree  of  manual  dexterity  is  at 
a  premium  to-day.  The  Public  Schools  do  not  aim,  however,  at 
turning  out  a  specialized  product  along  this  line.  The  hand- 
training  is  given  primarily  as  a  means  of  expression  that  will 
stimulate  the  intellectual  activities.  The  knowledge  and  skill 
acquired  is  of  such  a  general  character  that  every  boy  will  be  the 
better  for  it  and  every  home  will  supply  opportunities  for 
frequent  application  of  it.  What  boy  is  not  the  better  for  being 
aible  to  distinguish  "between  a  cross-cut  and  a  rip  saw,  or  for  being 
able  to  drive  a  nail  home  true  t 

The  Ottawa  Schools  cannot  be  accused  of  strong  vocational 
tendencies  in  the  regular  grades.  The  manual  work  is  limited 
chiefly  to  one  medium,  wood.  The  junior  grades  even  yet  spend 
much  time  on  formal  models.  The  opposition  to  any  work  which 
has  a  practical  bearing  seems  to  die  a  slow  death.  However, 
boys  in  the  senior  grades  are  permitted  now  to  make  articles  of 
their  own  choice  for  their  own  use.  Bird-house  competitions 
have  been  carried  on  with  much  interest.  Numeral  frames  for  all 
the  Primary  grades  were  m«die  during  the  past  year.  In  the  two 
special  schools— Manual  Arts,  and  Higher  English  and  Applied 
Arts— work  of  a  somewhat  enlarged  and  more  advanced  nature 
is  carried  on.    The  installation  of  a  lathe  and  band-saw  has  added 
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much  interMt.  Pottery  and  metal  work  are  also  carried  on  here. 
An  excellent  meant  ia  ^being  utilized  to  gain  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  community  by  the  holding  of  school  exhibits  to 
which  parent  are  invited,  and  by  the  sending  -of  displays  of 
school  yirork  to  the  Canada  Central  Exhibition. 

MUSIC. 

In  the  Vnitoil  States  $600,000,000  is  4q)ent  annually  on  Music 
in  performances  and  education  (12:1917:49:14).  It  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  a  people's  life  and  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  more  Music  in  the  schools  and  in  community  life  gen- 
erally. The  part  Music  is  playing  in  the  war,  at  homt  and  over- 
seas, in  rhe  camp  and  on  the  field,  brings  its  claims  clearly  be- 
fore thinking  people.  Its  influence  upon  the  emotions  and 
through  these  upon  the  actions  ought  to  make  it  a  vital  part  of 
any  course  of  study  designed  for  all  the  people.  The  subjective 
influence,  socializing  tendency,  and  recreational  value,  ea«h  pre- 
sents its  own  claim.  The  report  of  the  Supervisor  in  this  subject 
clearly  shows  to  Which  he  attaches  the  greatest  importance. 
'.'The  study  of  Vceal  Music  in  our  schools  is  destined  to  bear 
rich  fruit  in  the  future  social  and  musical  life  uf  our  community." 
"The  choirs  and  musical  societies  of  the  city  are  more  and  more 
being  recruited  from  former  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools." 
That  there  is  an  effort  to  do  more  than  to  provide  an  agreeable 
change  in  the  routine  of  school  work  is  evident  in  the  power 
gained  by  puipils  to  read  music  from  both  tonic  sol-fa  and  staff 
notation,  and  in  the  understanding  they  have  of  elementary  the- 
ory. During  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  schools  have 
undertaken  the  rendition  of  cantatas  at  their  public  entertain- 
ments. In  some  schools,  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  teacher 
of  special  ability,  she  teaches  a  large  part  of  the  Music  throughout 
the  school.  The  School  Board  has  recently  recognized  a  grow- 
ing claim  on  the  part  of  instrumental  music  inasmuch  as  a  pupil 
is  allowed  certain  time  during  school  sessions  for  such  lessons. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

There  should  be  a  very  intimate  correlation  of  the  work  in 
Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  and  the  Nurses'  Department.  The 
findings  of  the  Medical  Boards  in  their  examination  of  the  man- 
hood of  Canada  as  to  fitness  for  military  service  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  unfit  varied  from  40  to  70.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  mnch  of  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
better  school  hygiene,  by  more  organized  games,  and  by  rational 
exercises.     Ottawa  ha.s  been  alive  to  the  need  for  wtch  proviHion 
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by  making  the  work  in  Ilypene  very  practicttl,  by  encouraging 
Bupervisttd  games  through  inter-school  leagues  and  tournaments 
and  by  haTing  practically  every  teacher  on  the  staff  qualify  as 
a  Physical  Instructor  under  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Stratheona  Tnist  Fund. 

A  health  chart  or  hygiene  sheet  is  kept  for  each  child  where 
entries  are  made  by  teacher  and  nurse  as  to  general  health  an<t 
special  ailments.  Measurements  of  height,  chest  expansion,  and 
weight  arc  recorded  regularly.  The  proper  developing  exercises 
or  corrective  measures  may  thus  ibe  promptly  instituted.  It  is 
suspected,  however,  that  in  many  cases  this  opportunity  is  over- 
looked and  that  all  are  treated  as  a  class  regardless  of  individual 
needs.  Low  or  round  shoulders,  contracted  chest,  crooked  arms, 
bow-legs,  torpid  liver,  and  other  common  defects,  all  require 
treatment  of  a  more  specific  character  than  is  affordetl  by  ordin- 
ary platoon  drill. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

In  addition  to  the  preHcribe  1  texts  it  is  expected  that  much 
iuiJplementary  literature,  varie  in  character  and  suited  to  each 
grade,  shall  be  covered.  The  supply  of  such  books  as  found  in 
a  typical  school,  Percy  Street,  is  given  below.  Only  the  names 
of  those  books  found  in  sets  of  at  least  one  dozen  are  mentioned. 


Name  of  Book. 


No.  of 
Copies 


Grade  I.  Red  Riding  Hood  

"  The  Little  Red  Hen  

"  Three  Little  Kittens  

"  The  Three  Bears  

"  The  Three  Pigs 

"  Animal  Pictures,  Sets  A  and  B  (eat  fi 

"  Blackie's  Readers,  4  sets   (each) 

"  Story  of  a  Water  Drop  

"  Little  Wood  FViends  

"  Single  copies  of  different  books  

11.  Brownie  and  the  Grocer  

"  The  Golden  Cobbler  

"  Three  Bad  Pups 

"  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  

"  Hop  0'  My  Thumb  

"  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  

"  The  Wolf  and  Seven  Kids  


15 
14 
25 
15 
15 
10 

19 
19 
32 
44 
45 
43 
46 
46 
48 
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Name  of  Book. 


No.  of 
Copiea 


Grade  11-    (•inderell* 

"     Infant  Read«ni  I.  and  II.  (each) 

"     Highroad*  of  Geography  I 

"     Highroadn  of  History  I 

III.   Here  and  There  Stories 

'•     How  and  Why  Storiea  

"     Robinson  Crusoe  — 

"     Geography  Readers 

"     History  Readers  

IV.    Arabian  Nights  

"     The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

"     Gulliver's  Travels 

"     Europe  Then  -.nd  Now  

"     The  Frog  Prince 

"     The  Ugly  Duckling 

"     Aesop's  Fables  

*•  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

"     Man's  Work  

"     The  Magic  Garden 

"     Highroads  of  Geo'graphy  I 

**     Highroads  of  History  I 

V.    Story  of  the  Human  Body 

"     The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

"     Modern  Stories  

"     Out-of-door  Book 

•*     Stories  from  the  Ciassics  

"     Legendary  Heroes  

"     Myths  from  Many  Lands 

VI.   The  Song  of  Hiawatha  

*'     A  Christmas  Carol 

"     Rip  Van  Winkle 

"     A  Wonder  Bock  

VII.    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  

(formerly 

Grade  VIII.)  Evangeline 

"       "     Birds  iind  Bees  

"       "     Kingsiey's  Heroes  - 

"       "     The  World  Encompassed  

"       "     Selections  from  Longfellow 

"       "     Robinson  Cm?ioe  


46 
46 
44 
44 

22 
24 
41 
40 
40 
36 
60 
43 
21 
13 
14 
20 
14 
23 
21 
33 
38 
37 
24 
36 
40 
42 
44 
43 
45 
36 
36 
75 
48 

47 
46 
42 
40 
36 
42 
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RK(X)MMENDATIONa. 

1.  The  Ottaiwa  PubUc  Bchonld  have  been  necuring  excellent 
result*  \n  Spelling.  It  U  thought  th«t  thiH  record  might  ittill  be 
maintained  if  lem  time  were  apent  on  formal  Hpelling  letwonB  in 
the  two  upper  gradeH.  In  order  to  aocompliah  thiH,  a  strict  in- 
fihitence  on  the  correct  upelling  of  wordn  in  all  written  work  will 
be  necewary.  The  requirement  that  all  exercises  containing 
carelem  spelling  shall  be  re-written  will  soon  reduce  mistakes 
to  a  minimum.  The  chronically  poor  spellers  may  frequently 
be  given  formal  lessons  in  this  subject  while  others  are  reading 
some  supplementary  work. 

2.  Similarly  less  time  is  recommended  for  Writing  in  the 
senior  classes.  While  they  are  at  present  deficient  in  this  sub- 
ject, improvement  may  be  looked  for  through  more  attention  to 
the  quality  of  all  written  work,  ('are  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
proper  position  i«  maintained  throughout  every  written  exercise. 
Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  metlwd  of  submitting 
Htanuard  tests  and  should  frequently  apply  them  to  their  elasserf 
in  measuring  speed  and  quality.  The  uso  of  a  more  permanent 
form  of  note-book  for  all  written  work  would  put  a  premium  on 
the  pupil's  best  work. 

3.  Pupils  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  should  do  several 
times  as  much  reading  as  is  done  at  present.  It  is  more  silent 
reading  that  is  needed,  reading  done  with  a  definite  task  assigned, 
where  comprehension  will  be  tested.  In  order  that  time  may  be 
available  for  the  -equired  amount  of  sueli  work,  an  adequate 
supply  of  books  bearing  on  History.  Geography,  Hygiene  and 
other  subjects  must  be  provided.  There  should  be  enough  books 
in  each  set  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 

4.  The  deficiency  in  Arithmetic  can  hardly  be  overcome  by 
recommending  more  time.  The  time  now  spent  is  already  re- 
latively long.  A  great  economy  of  time  and  effort  could  be 
effected  'by  supplying  cla.sses  with  printed  copies  of  questions. 
Thus  a  maximum  of  drill  could  be  obtained  in  a  minimum  of 
time.  The  copying  of  questions  is  often  the  tedious  and  time- 
consuming  part  of  the  work.  At  other  times  when  it  is  found 
desirable  to  put  the  stress  on  solutions  to  problems  much  more 
can  be  accomplished  by  accepting  indicated  solutions  without 
requiring  the  mechanical  simplification. 

5.  An  additional  supervisor  for  Geography  has  already 
been  recommended  (Chapter  VI.).  There  seems  to  be  more 
difficultv  here  than  elsewhere  in  catching  the  new  point  of  view 
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and in  adapting  methods  to  realize  the  new  aim.  Only  recently 
have  trainin'g  methods  in  the  Normal  Schools  become  sufficiently 
changed  to  correct  former  tendencies.  As  a  result  many  of  the 
older  teachers  need  the  additional  help  and  guidance  whica  only 
an  expert  can  give.  The  urgent  need  for  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  small  amount  of  field  work  undertaken.  The  understanding 
of  man's  relationship  to  his  environment  can  only  properly  begin 
when  man  and  nature  are  observed  in  field,  factory,  market,  and 
elsewhere.  Such  an  approach  to  the  study  of  geography  is  es- 
sential for  the  earlier  grades. 

An  agitation  for  additional  material  required  to  make  the 
work  more  vivid  and  interesting,  such  as  supplementary  litera- 
ture, lantern  slides,  and  moving  pictures,  should  be  carried  on 
insistently  until  this  need  is  met. 

6.  One  resp.ct  in  which  the  History  lessons  observed  could 
be  improved  is  in  the  creation  of  an  historical  atmosphere  chrono- 
logically in  keeping  with  the  particular  period  under  study.  If 
pupils  were  enabled  to  sense  some  of  the  conditions  of  life,  social, 
domestic,  industrial,  current  at  the  time  of  each  important  event 
presented,  they  uould  obtain  a  much  better  perspective  and  un- 
derstanding. This  will  entail  a  very  widely  read  teaching  staff 
and  a  wealth  of  reference  material  for  teachers  and  of  visual  aids 
for  pupils. 

The  list  of  supplementary  books  given  above  shows  a  lamen- 
table dearth  of  historical  literature  for  the  upper  grades. 

7.  It  has  been  previously  intimated  that  an  unduly  large 
amount  of  reproduction  work  was  given  in  the  junior  grades. 
More  use  of  the  concrete  situation  is  recommended  here.  In  the 
senior  grades  it  is  thought  that  less  time  might  be  spent  on 
Composition  as  such  or  as  a  separate  subject.  These  pupils  have 
already  been  made  familiar  with  much  of  the  mechanics  and  any 
further  formal  work  along  this  line  may  very  well  be  presented 
through  the  greater  attention  given  now  to  the  application  of 
Grammar  to  Composition.  More  freedom  and  naturalness  of 
expression  would  be  secured  by  using  the  written  work  in  other 
subjects  as  the  basis  for  helpful  work  in  Composition.  Strict 
attention  in  all  written  exercises  .should  be  paid  to  the  correct 
form  and  language,  and  anything  judged  below  a  pupil's  best 
should  be  required  to  be  re-written  in  full. 

The  absorption  of  much  of  the  Writing,  Spelling.  Reading, 
and  Composition   by  the  content  subjects   in   the  present  two 
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upper  grades  of  the  Public  School  would  provide  a  place  for  the 
introduction  of  Foreign  Languages,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  in 
the  Junior  High  School. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  more  excursion  work  be  under- 
taken in  order  that  nature  may  be  studied  as  much  as  possible 
outside  the  school-room.  Most  of  these  excusions  should  be 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  class  teacher. 

The  garden  work,  already  commended,  can  only  'become  firm- 
ly established  and  can  only  attain  the  desired  expansion  when 
teachers  themselves  become  enthusiastic  gardeners.  The  ques- 
tionnaire submitted  to  them  revealed  few  who  reported  this  as 
a  special  interest.  Encouragement  should  be  given  teachers  to 
acquire  suitable  qualifications  for  conducting  garden  work. 
Courses  at  Guelph  during  the  summer  vacation  are  accessible  to 
all  teachers.  Some  recognition  of  such  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  local  Board  in  the  salary  schedule. 

9.  Since  most  of  the  world's  work  is  accomplished  under 
a  system  involving  a  division  of  labour,  each  worker  specializing 
on  his  own  particular  task,  it  is  thought  best  that  boys  should 
receive  some  of  their  Manual  Training  under  somewhat  similar 
condition.s.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  more  community 
work  be  introduced  into  the  classes.  It  is  also  felt  that  more 
work  of  a  practical  nature  would  prove  beneficial.  The  boys  in 
the  senior  classes  could  carry  out  many  undertakings  in  con- 
nection with  school  repairs.  This  is  advocated  without  regard 
to  the  economic  effect  of  such  work  but  wholly  on  the  ground  that 
work  of  a  practical  nature  under  perfectly  natural  condition*- 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  boys  as'  well  as  to  men.  The  writer 
has  never  seen  boys  work  with  greater  zest  aiul  interest  than 
when  a  class  undertook  to  erect  a  permanent  building  to  be  used 
as  a  dres.sing-roora  in  connection  with  their  skating  rink. 

10.  Throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  a  strong 
feeling  has  arisen  among  public-minded  citizens  that  ground  has 
been  lost  in  the  matter  of  commiuiity  slurring.  Its  value  for 
social,  religious  and  patriotic  reasons  will  hardly  be  questioned. 
It  must  fall  upon  the  Public  School— "the  residuary  legatee  of 
the  home."  and  it  might  be  added  of  the  community— to  save  the 
situation.  The  Schools  of  Ottawa  have  done  much  in  the  way 
of  developing  power  to  read  music  and  to  pro<luce  good  tone. 
The  wider  use  of  some  teachers  specially  qualified  for  work  in 
Music  would  bring  many  other  classes  up  to  a  higher  .standard. 
More  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  systematic  effort  to  develop 
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an  appreciation  df  the  best  and  an  enjoyment  in  the  singing 
exercises.  Pupils  should  be  given  frequent  opportunity  to  hear 
some  really  good  music  either  by  artists  locnlly  available  or 
from  phonographic  reproductions.  Regular  occasions  should  be 
found  for  bringing  the  school  or  groups  of  classes  together  for 
singing. 

It  would  be  an  innovation  for  Ottawa  or  for  Canadian  schools 
generally,  but  would  hardly  be  expecting  too  much,  to  ask  the 
Board  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  instniments  whereby  those 
who  wished  might  begin  the  study  of  instrumental  music.  In  this 
way  much  talent  would  be  developed  and  genius  might  bte  dis- 
covered that  might  otherwise  remain  dormant. 

11.  Physical  Training  on  its  formal  side  of  Military  Drill 
and  Strathoona  Exercises  is  well  provided  for  in  Ottawa.  Ath- 
letics in  the  form  of  organized  games  also  receives  much  attention 
but  here,  as  in  most  Ontario  cities,  the  tendency  is  to  strive  for 
a  winning  team  rather  than  to  aim  at  a  good  average  for  all. 
The  boy  who  takes  little  interest  or  who  has  developed  little  skill 
may  go  through  school  almost  wholly  neglecting  this  important 
phase  of  training.  Games  should  be  made  compulsory  for  all 
who  are  physically  fit.  This  may  seem  to  rob  athletics  of  the 
spirit  of  play,  but  the  few  who  need  compulsion  or  encourage- 
ment at  first,  with  the  acquisition  of  a  little  knowledge  and  skill 
in  games,  will  very  soon  manifest  a  voluntary  disposition  to  take 
part. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COSTS. 

The  excellence  of  a  .system  of  schools  may  not  be  reckoned 
in  proportdon  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  it  but,  in 
order  to  provide  ample  playgrounds,  healthful  buildings,  useful 
equipment,  and  capable  teachers,  sufficient  funds  must  be  forth- 
coming. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  present  expenditures 
can  be  reduced  or  can  even  remain  stationary  but  the  chief  con- 
cern of  citizens  should  be  to  know  whether  adequate  results  are 
obtained  from  the  annual  investment. 

It  is  a  long  and  varied  vista  down  the  Public  School  highway 
from  1849  to  the  present.  In  that  year  the  Public  School  Board 
held  its  first  meeting;  the  Separate  School  .system  had  not  yet 
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evolved ;  all  teaching  was  done  in  rented  buildings ;  the  teaching 
staff  consisted  of  5  males  and  7  females ;  the  enrolment  was  203 ; 
the  total  school  budget  amounted  to  £132  98.  6d.  of  which  the 
government  grant  was  £68  6s.  9d.  By  1852  aalariea  had  been' 
raised  considerably,  each  male  receiving  £80  per  annum  and  each 
female  £57,  but  "teachers  must  furnish  school-rooms  and  fuel" 
(650).  Since  then  the  enKilment  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Ottawa  has  increaaedt more  than  80  fold;  the  annual  expenditure 
of  public  money  on  these  schools  has  been  multiplied  by  nearly 
750.  Yet  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  venture  to  fix  the  attain- 
ments of  the  present  day  graduate  of  the  Publi*'  School  as  an 
integral  multiple  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  power,  and  skill  in 
those  early  days. 

The  government  grant  twenty  years  ago  was  4.8  per  cent 
of  the  amount  raised  locally.  In  1917  the  legislative  grant  was 
but  2.4  per  cent  of  the  local  revenue  for  schools  (14:1917:  Table 

N). 

The  average  thinking  citizen  of  to-day  will  agree  that  the 
arguments  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  1902  in  behalf  of 
more  money  needed  for  the  Public  Schools  (4:23)  are  still  appli- 
cable to  conditions  prevailing  in  Canada.  In  another  instance, 
figures  from  the  United  States  (7:6)  would  apply  with  equal 
point  in  Ontario.  The  annual  expenditure  for  police,  prisons,  and 
other  negative  corrective  measures  reaches  the  enormous  sum 
of  $1,100,000,000,  while  for  churches,  schools,  and  other  positive, 
constructive  efforts,  the  annual  expenditure  is  but  $600,000,000. 
Obviously  it  would  be  good  business,  as  well  as  good  statesman- 
ship and  good  philanthropy,  to  put  more  stress  on  educative  en- 
deavour in  order  that  so  much  correction  might  not  be  necessary. 

The  present  war  has  amply  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
in  thr  matter  of  raising  money.  Had  the  people  of  Ottawa  been 
asked  in  1913  for  $1,000,000  for  schools,  they  would  have  stood 
aghast.  But  since  then  they  have  voluntarily  paid  $2,073,696.16 
for  Patriotic  and  Red  Cross  purposes.-  In  addition  they  have 
cheerfully  raised  war  taxes  anfl  are  making  war  '»ans  and  are 
still  a/ble  to  "carry  on".  In  normal  times  with  these  sums  what 
ambitious  programmes  of  education  might  have  ibeen  staged. 
The  adequate  financing  of  educational  efforts  is  not  a  matter  of 
ability  but  of  will. 
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The  relative  ability  of  Ottawa  to  support  herr  Schools  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  table  44. 


TabteM. 

■tranwiMiit  and  DaM.  (26:1917) 

ToUl 
Anweiummt. 

Aaaeaacd 
Tax*.                                     Debt                      Wealth 
Mnnlripal         School         Muniripal           8<-hool.  p«r  CapiU 

Ottawa    

Hamilton    .  . 
London   . . . . 
OnUrio  rities 

tlll.tlS.tlt 

79,964,602 

89,362,179 

1,059,892.004 

II.9M.7M     $7«7,4U     $n,tn.7t»     tl.tia.t74       tittt 

1,490,410        511,774        12,583,843        1,325,238             742 

1,043,903        38r,5B4           7,849,680        1,084,985             704 

20,854,540     7,ls7,694      198,462,559     23,124,156           1026 

The  cumulative  interest  of  these  plaees  in  their  schools  may 
be  judged  from  one  angle  bythe  present  value  of  the  school  plant. 
This  is  given  in  table  45.  (19:1917). 


Tabto  46. 


Valua  of  PaUic  Scbool  Tlant. 


Average 
Public 
Sphool 
Attendance 


Value  of 
Land  and 
Buildings 


Amount 
Value  of       Pupil 
Equipment 


Ottawa  7,616  tl,6g2,210  t91,991  t237 

Hamilton  11,246  1,762,819  44,619  161 

London    9^44  1,249,980  55,000  141 

Ontario   Cities    118,425  18,706,758  71.3,551  164 


The  present  interest  of  each  place  may  be  better  judged  from 
the  1917  expenditure  on  schools,  as  given  in  table  46. 


Table  46. 


Expenditure  on  Schools,  1917. 


Asses 'd  Wealth 

per  Dollar 

Looally  Rais'd 

for  Schools 


Total        Percentage  of     Amount 
Expenditure     Total  Tax     per  Capita 
on  Expended  on    Rais(  .1  for 

Schools  Schools  Schools 


OUawa    $145 

London   103 

Ontario  Cities  148 


$788,.371 
496,.345 


29 
27 
26 


$7.56 
6.81 
6.96 
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Thus  it  appears  that  Ottawa  ranks  high  among  the  cities  of 
the  province  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  schools,  'both  reck- 
oned in  totals  and  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  expenditure  on  Public  Schools  alone,  with  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  given  in  table  47  (13:1917:159  and  127).  The  number 
of  pupils  used  as  a  basis  for  these  calculations  is  that  half  way 
between  the  total  enrolment  and  the  average  attendance.  This 
aeems  to  be  a  fairer  procedure  than  to  use  either  of  the  other 
numbers,  as  provision  must  always  be  made  for  more  than  the 
average  number  of  pupils,  and  the  number  actually  receiving  in- 
struction usually  falls  short  of  the  total  enrolment. 


Tabla  47. 


Ezpendltur*  on  PnUle  Bchoola. 


Expemliture  for 
Public  Sohools, 
Exclusive  of  Sitra 
and  BuiMingn 


Number  of 

Pupils 

Used  in 

Calculations 


Cost 

per 

Pupil. 


OtUwa  $    369,.'559  7,946  $46.48 

Hamilton  .IHS.SO.T  12,674  30.42 

London  272,730  6,981  39.07 

Ontario  cities   5,190,020  117,550  36.25 


Here  again  Ottawa  ranks  higher  than  any  other  city  in 
Ontario  in  the  expenditure  per  pupil.  It  would  fall  short  of  the 
truth,  however,  to  infer  that  this  higher  cost  in  itself  represents 
either  lack  of  economical  management  or  greater  value  given 
to  the  pupil.  There  are  certain  expenses  incidental  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  (.see  table  1)  such  as  installation  and  maintenance 
of  double  windows,  increased  amount  of  fuel,  moire  skilled  .ianitor 
service,  and  more  costly  buildings,  which  make  school  expenses 
greater  in  Ottawa.  It  is  also  true  that  the  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  in  Ottawa  are  due  in  part  to  the  higher  cost  of  living 
(see  table  23)  as  well  as  to  a  larger  percentage-  of  male  and  of 
higher  certificated  teachers  (see  table  20). 

The  chief  expenses  of  a  school  system  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  under  seven  heads,  as  follows:  Administration.  Supervision, 
Instruction,  Operation.  Repairs,  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  and 
Capital  Outlay.  For  Ottawa  and  London,  Ont.,  this  summary  is 
given  in  table  48.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  costs  per  pupil 
in  certain  important  items  has  been  drawn  from  the  Inspectors' 
reports  for  1916  and  presented  in  table  49.  Ijondon  has  been 
chosen  for  comiparison  as  it  approached  Ottawa  most  closely  in 
table  47,  and  hesideg.  data  was  more  readily  accessible. 
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tration. 

Super- 
vision 

Opera- 
tion. 

Repairs 

JS4.S 

$82,083 

63,278 
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London  

TaUe  49. 

817.431     810,100    1276,466    $42,303    $7966 

7,615        4,940       183,272       :>2,427       7768 

D«taU«d  atoteaieiit  of  Oc«ta  ptr  Pnp 

$  2,616 

127,208 

Supervisors 

s  .2 

m  M 

El 

II 

1-1  < 

Janitors 

Nurses  and 
Dentists 

Fuel 

Books  and 
Other  Supplies 

Ottawa   

London,  Ont. 

..     $31.85    $1.27 
24.99         .71 

12.19    $3.06     $  .59     $1.69 
1.09      2.23         .48  .    1.81 

$  .58 
.29 

$2.47 
.89 

Better  paid  teachers,  more  supervision  and  inspection,  a 
more  skilled  janitor  service,  more  attention  to  hygiene,  more 
water  use^l  in  sanitation  and  ventilation,  more  and  better  .sup- 
plies should  result  in  a  quality  of  school  work  that  would  justify 
the  extra  expenditure. 

The  total  school  expenditure  will  naturally  increase  with  the 
attendance  but  one  might  expect  the  cost  per  pupil  to  be  reduced 
owing  to  a  relative  constancy  in  certain  expenses,  such  as  that 
for  administration.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  increases 
in  costs  far  outstrip  increases  in  school  population.  Durin-g  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  this  has  been  occasioned  by  the  steady 
increase  in  the  cost  of  various  commodities,  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  standards  of  living,  by  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  build 
the  large  modern  buildings  which  are  gradually  replacing  the 
smaller  and  older  ones ;  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  such  as  Art, 
Manual  Training,  and  Domestic  Science,  has  been  expensive ;  the 
new  activities  in  connection  with  school  hygiene,  retarded  pupils, 
mental  defectives,  and  the  School  for  Higher  English  are  costly. 
It  is  but  a  fair  expectation  that  this  increase  in  cost  will  be  con- 
tinued, for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  smaller  clas.ses,  by 
more  provision  for  industrial  classes,  and  by  the  building  of 
more  assembly  halls,   gymnasium.s,   and   swimming-po-nls.     Table 
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50  Hhowa  the  increase  in  coAt  per  piipil  nince  1895,  bwed  on  t1\e 
Table  SO.  Oort  p«  Pupil.  IBM— 1017. 
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1895 

3,822 

$21.00 

$24,701.08 

$3,386.33 

18JI7 

4,413 

19.13 

66,836.10 

3.950.00 

1899 

4,755 

21.34 

22,235.64 

3,310.50 

1901 

4,370 

23.40 

45,660.53 

7,557.3.-. 

1903 

4,564 

27.15 

27,939.51 

5,500.00 

1905 

5,063 

26.64 

98,140.73 

15,829.64 

1907 

5,305 

.35.23 

237,464.23 

18,560.2.^ 

1909 

6,688 

38.72 

104,410.90 

14,711.45 

1911 

7,171 

42.79 

133,512.50 

23,146.14 

1913 

7,997 

45.38 

289,129.85 

85,256.85 

1915 

8,625 

51.43 

34,548.03 

1917 

8,912 
(Each  entry  in  this 

52.16 
column,  except  for 

6,4.54.11 
1917,  includes 

« 

expenditure  for 

the  followinj;  year.) 

school  registration  for  November  of  each  year  and  not  including 
costs  due  to  sites  or  buildings  (14:1917:  fable  N)*. 

While  the  enrolment  during  this  time  has  increased  2.3 
times  the  expenditure  has  increased  5.7  times. 

Curves,  based  on  figures  in  13:1917:  Tasbles  N  and  I,  to  show 
the  relative  rates  of  increase  in  (1)  Gross  School  Income  from  the 
City  Treasury,  (2)  Registration  of  Pupils.  (3)  Cost  per  pupil,  (4) 
The  Teaching  Staff,  and  (5)  Average  Salary  for  Teachers,  are 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

The  gross  income  necessarily  increases  much  more  rapidly 
than  either  cost  per  pupil  or  average  salary,  when  the  increase 
in  the  staff  and  in  registration  is  taken  into  account.  The  in- 
come is  sufficient  to  cover  both  totals  only  because  salaries  have 
been  used  in  computing  the  cost  per  pupil.  Salary  increases 
have  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  V.  Some  explanations  concern- 
ing details  in  the  increase  of  costs  per  pupil  are  offered  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 
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Since  the  coAt  of  educating  a  Kimlergarten  pupil  Hhould  not 
be  a»  great  for  half-day  inatruetion,  a  separate  atatement  of  coats 
is  given  in  table  51. 


Tabic  51. 


Oott  per  rapU,  Sigalar  OndM  ud  Kladwi^rtcn 


1907     1908     1909     1910     1911     1912     1913     1914     1915     1916     1917 

•  $$$$$$$$$$ 

Regular 

Unties    a7.19  :15.7:<  40.1.t  41.26  44.42  46.75  47. Hh  52.07  52 . H4  53.63  55.92 

Kinder- 

gartens  .(1.49  :I.'I.;m  :<.).. kI  34.62  37.85  36.23  39.25  41.53  35.54  ?1.72.S0.«4 

From  tahip  50  it  will  be  obHerved  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease, in  co8t  per  pupil,  of  il!6.78  during  the  past  5  years.  An 
analysis  of  Table  N  (14:1917)  reveals  the  points  at  which  in- 
crea.<iefl  were  made  (see  t«ble  52). 

Table  82.  Increuw  in  Cost  per  PnpU,  Datailed,  1913-1617 
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1913       25. .38  7.28  2.52  2.40  1.82  1.48  2.23     .64     .41     .41 

1917       29.84  8.73  2.93  2.  !6  2. 03  1.99  1.05  1.12    .53    .20    .45    .11 

Increase 

or        4.46  1.45    .40    .06    .21     .51 -.1.18    .48 
Decrease 
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.16     .01  .63 
14    .56 

.12  -.21    .45  .05    .13  -.07 


The  chief  increase,  that  in  teachers'  salaries,  is  due  largely 
to  the  more  generous  attitude  of  the  Board  towards  teachers 
and  in  part  to  a  slight  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  classes.  lu 
1913  the  average  registration  per  teacher  was  41.5  (14:1913:40). 
In  1917,  for  191  regular  grade  cla.sses,  there  was  an  average 
registration  of  7612  pupils  or  an  average  of  39.85  per  teacher. 
Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  79  cents  per  pupil  lue  to  smaller 
classes  calculated  on  the  average  salary  for  female  teachers  of 
$861  (14:1917:31).  This  leaves  $3.67*10  be  accounted  for  by 
increase  in  salaries.    It  would  also  be  found  that  earetaking  costs 
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more,  due  to  higher  salaricn  for  jaDilorn  afi  an  economy  had  been 
effected  in  supplieti  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  per  pupil.  Likewim* 
it  may  be  ween  that  ull  items  which  iihow  a  decreaMe  are  Huch 
aM  are  readily  controllable  and  which  may  not  Hcriously  impair 
the  quality  of  work  for  u  time.  RetrenchmentH  here,  however, 
cannot  be  long  continued  without  eventual  lofw  to  the  pupil. 
Other  increases  such  as  that  for  hygiene  denote  marked  pro- 
gress in  the  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  child.  The  small 
increase  in  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies  is  not  at  all  coramen- 
Hurate  with  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities  since 
the  war  began,  but  it  is  rendered  possible  by  doing  without  cer- 
tain articles  -which  were  inaported,  by  restricting  the  use  of  cer- 
tain others,  and  bv  accepting  an  inferior  quality  in  still  other 
line*.  The  per  eaj  ita  cost  of  Iwoks  and  stationery  has  advanced 
from  92  cents  to  i|il.21.  the  former  being  lower  than  usual  owing 
to  a  surplus  of  8t(»ck  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
average  expenditure  for  this  item  for  the  past  10  years  is  H(1.20. 
A  statement  of  costs  per  pupil  for  stationery  and  text-books  for 

Cost  per  PupU.    Stationary  and  Tazta,  \ij  Sdioola 
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Manual  Arts  

Mutehraor  Street  

Osjfoode    Street    

Percy  Street  

Rideau    Street    

Wellington   Street  

Orphan '«  Home  
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39 

10 
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3.03 
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1.08 

.74 

1.00 

1.00 
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1916 
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.98 
.89 

.87 
.71 
.78 
.74 
.87 
.83 
.76 
.91 
.82 
.74 
.86 
..12 
.73 
.17 
.91 
.88 
.86 
.71 
.72 
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$1.09 
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1.02 
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.61 
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1.17 
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1.56 
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1.12 
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.69 
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the  varioiiii  hcHooIh,  over  a  perio<l  of  5  y«ani,  ahows  that  the 
apecial  achooU  of  Higher  Enirliah  ami  Manual  Arta  are  relatively 
coatly  (aee  table  63).  Other  itenu  would  illuatrate  thia  fact  in 
a  more  atriitiuif  way.  For  example,  the  per  ipupil  coat  of  teach- 
ing in  the  former  achool  ia  446M.  Likewise  if  data  were  avail- 
able it  would  be  fount!  that  the  npecial  classea  for  the  mentally 
defective  vnnt  the  city  much  more  than  the  ordinary  grade,  in- 
atrurtion  alone  here  amounting  to  over  ♦Tl  per  pupil. 

There  in  much  evidence  of  iicientiftc  economy  being  practiaed 
in  the  various  depaHmenta  of  achool  work.  The  careful  and 
ayatematic  records  kept  of  coats  for  each  school ;  occaaional  cir- 
culars urging  care  in  the  use  of  material;  meaaurea  taken  by 
pupils  to  preserve  the  life  of  books,  such  as  covering  them ;  the 
re-binding  of  the  more  expensive  texts,  such  as  geographies ;  the 
careful  collection  and  sale  of  waste  paper  and  discarded  books, 
all  betoken  an  endeavour  to  conserve  material  and  to  eliminate 
waste. 

Another  angle  from  which  costs  might  be  view  i  is  that  of 
the  annual  investment  in  each  subject.  Such  a  calculation, 
which  must  give  a  very  close  approximation  has  been  made  and 
the  results  given  in  table  54.  Included  with  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  system  was  an  amount  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  school  plant.  A  certain  amount  was  first  de- 
ducted from  the  total  expenditure  for  Athletics.  Many  of  the 
male  teachers  spend  much  time  on  the  playground  directing 
games.  A  conservative  estimate  placed  this  at  an  average  of 
one-half  hour  per  day  for  each  male  teacher.  Accordingly  a 
proportionate  amount  of  their  salaries  was  apportioned  to 
Athletics.  It  was  also  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
expenditure  for  land  bas  been  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  necessary  play  space.  Five  per  cent  of  this  valuation 
was  also  added.  Then  the  expenses  for  Kindergarten  teachers 
and  supplies  and  a  fair  share  of  operating  expenses  and  of  valua- 
tion of  plant  allowed  for  the  19  Kindergarten  rooms  was  de- 
ducted. The  balance  was  then  divided  among  the  various  sub- 
jects according  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  and  the 
amount  of  time  spent  per  week.  The  salaries  of  supervisors  and 
the  cost  of  special  supplies  were  accredited  to  the  corresponding 
subjects.  The  cost  of  operating  the  schools  exclusive  of  interest 
was  $369,863  (13:1917:159).  The  valuation  of  school  property 
was  $1,280,175  (25:1917:17). 
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AthloUri  I 

Kindergarten  

Rcadinir   and    Literature.... 

Arithmetic  

Compoaition 

Spelling    

Writing  

Manual  Training  

Musie  

Phjniral  Training  

Domcatir  Science 

Art 

Nnture  Study  

Geography    

History  

Hygiene  

Grammar   

Opening  and  Cloning  Exen-iies 


5,«73 
24^21 


U20 
12,030 

i,6h:j 

1,700 

6,878 

1,220 

44 


598 

;«»l 

490 
75 


100 

2,892 

1(1 


2,926 
666 
291 

87 
41 


42 


$  9^43 

13,084 

M^M 

63,126 

35,247 

29,880 

25,787 

9,351 

19,284 

19,284 

9,1)15 

15,418 

15,600 

14,144 

9,015 

6,822 

4,820 

3,.'>45 


915,811 

38,556 

66,84.'^ 

63.201 

35,247 

30,044 

27,107 

24.473 

21,108 

20,984 

18,819 

17,304 

15,935 

14,231 

9,0 -.6 

6,8J2 

4,862 

3,545 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Aasuminp  the  consolidation  of  all  the  public  educational 
effort  in  the  city  under  one  management,  a.s  formerly  recommend- 
ed, it  would  ibe  interesting  to  note  what  a  business  corporation, 
with  a  similar  investment  in  plant  and  with  similar  operating 
expenses,  would  do  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  returns,  A 
first  consideration  with  them  would  be  the  employment  of  the 
best  business  brains  procurable  to  manage  their  'business  inter- 
ests ;  to  buy  and  sell  in  thp  best  markets ;  to  locate  and  eliminate 
waste ;  to  keep  such  recor  i  as  \vould  permit  of  comparison  with 
their  own  past  results  an  i  with  those  of  similar  concerns.  A 
great  city  daily  does  not  expect  its  editor-in-chief  to  assume  the 
duties  of  busines-s  manager.  The  editor  is  free  to  devote  his 
energies  to  what  is  more  essentially  the  function  and  purpose  of 
a  newspaper  by  direct injr  its  larger  polieie?;  and  by  regulating 
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its  message  and  service  to  the  community.  Likewise  the  Super- 
intendent or  Cenior  Inspector  of  a  school  system  should  be  freed 
from  all  concern  except  with  matters  of  educational  organiza- 
tion and  administration  and  with  the  instructional  needs  of  the 
community  and  how  best  to  meet  them.  The  transferring  of  all 
matters  of  finance  to  a  (business  manager  would  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  branches  of  the  work  and  would  add  little 
to  the  cost.  The  right  man  would  sfave  more  than  enough  to 
pay  his  salary. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  needed  changes  in 
the  Ottawa  Public  Schools  would  entail  increased  expenditure, 
and  in  view  of  the  fui't  that  Ottawa's  tax-rate  is  comparatively 
low,  and  that  Separate  School  supporters  here  are  now  paying 
5  mills  more  than  those  supporting  Public  Schools,  the  levy  of 
one  or  even  two  additional  mills  would  seem  justifiable.  This 
.^160,000  of  t'xtra  revenue  together  with  the  economy  resultant 
from  a  unifying  of  the  admiiiistraiion  of  all  schools  would  ren- 
der poiwible  many  improvements  that  cannot  now  be  under- 
taken. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  not  been  as-sumed  that  all  the  changes  recommended 
in  the  preceding  chapters  can,  or  ought  to  be,  made  immediately. 
Many  coald,  and  should,  take  effect  at  once.  Others  mu.st  wait 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  certain  more  fundamental 
changes  suggested.  Still  others  can  only  ibe  the  product  of 
growth  or  evolution,  such  as  the  building  up  of  a  public  opinion, 
or  the  training  of  a  staff.  Others,  again,  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
tentative  makeshift  until  some  of  the  more  revolutionary  changes 
have  been  made.  It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  up  some  of  the 
suggestions  'by  others  which  would  logically  grow  out  of  them 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  would  entail  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  Separate  and  Secondary  Schools  than  space 
would  permit. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Schools  in  many  respects  could 
.scarcely  be  other  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  and  accord- 
ingly suggestions  made  in  such  cases  are  not  given  in  the  way 
of  criticism  but  by  way  of  pointing  to  further  growth.  The 
needs  of  to-morrow  often  grow  out  of  conditions  but  now  in  the 
process  of  formation.  Schools  will  probably  never  reach  per- 
fection but  ought  always  to  keep  aiming  higher.  The  conclusion 
of  this  survey  is  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa  have  already 
attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  are  in  a  healthy  state  of 
growth.    The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
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Education  says:  "Although  ttccustomed  to  coming  in  contact 
with  school  boards  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  I  have  never  met 
or  seen  a  better  conducted  set  of  schools  than  those  in  Ottawa." 

A  sur\'ey  must  never  be  static  or  final.  It  is  hoped  that 
School  Board,  Officials,  Teachers,  and  Ratepayers  will  make  it 
continuous  by  applying  methods  of  exact  measurement,  by  keep- 
ing informed  of  standards  attained  by  others,  and  by  striving  to 
surpass  these  as  well  as  their  own  past  records. 
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